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Che Forest and Stream’s Platform Plank. 
“The sale of game should be prohibited at all seasons.” 
NAILS DRIVEN IN 1903.—No. I. 

NEW MEXICO. 


Act or Marcu 7, 1903.—Sec. 6. It shall be unlawful for any 
person or persons, agent or employe, or any association or corpo- 


_ ration, to buy or sell, or to expose or offer for sale, any species 


of trout or game food fish taken from the public streams ot 
waters of this Territory, or any game known as elk, deer, antelope, 
or mountain sheep, at any time during the year. 
LSS 
WILLIAM N. BYERS. 


It was a singularly well rounded “life which was 
brought to a close when William N. Byers passed away, 
at his home in Denver, on Wednesday of last week, March 
25. His age was seventy-two years. Mr. Byers was one 
of the conspicuous figures in the history of Colorado, a 
chief actor in the development of the State. He was a 
type of the western pioneer whose daring enterprise, 
foresight and indomitable courage subdued the wilderness 
and established States. Born in Ohio in 1831, of Scotch 
descent, he went in 1851 to Iowa and began surveying 
in the service of the Government. In the prosecution of 
this work he went as far west as Oregon and Washington 
and to California; and when the territories of Nebraska 
and Kansas were opened for settlement, he went to 
Omaha and ran the section and township lines of eastern 
Nebraska. In 1859, when the motto “Pike’s Peak or Bust” 
was the watchword of so many adventurous spirits, Mr. 
Byers set out for the Rockies with a printing press and 
newspaper outfit, which were carried by pack mules; and 
on April 17, 1859, reached Kettle Creek, the site of Den- 
ver, and on April 27 issued the first number of the Rocky 
Mountain News, the pioneer paper of the proposed State 
of Jefferson, afterward Colorado. Although in after years 
Mr. Byers held many offices of honor and trust, it is be- 
lieved that in nothing else did he take so much pride as 
the record he made for the News and for himself in its 
cenduct, and in the recognition popularly accorded him 
as the founder of Colorado journalism. Thus active and 
influential in the early days of Denver, Mr. Byers was 
all through his life until its closing years a man of large 
affairs, and was identified with many of the important 
financial enterprises which have made the crude Kettle 
Creek of 1859 the Denver of to-day, with its 170,000 in- 
habitants. 

Mr. Byers was from the first ‘publi¢ation of Forest AND 
STREAM a contributor to its columns, and older readers 
will recall the delightful descriptions that came from his 
pen of fishing excursions and camps in the Rockies. He 
was an authority on the West, and his writings had pecu- 
liar charm because of the intimate knowledge they showed 
of the scenes and the subjects concerning which he wrote. 
His angling papers were surcharged with the freshness 
of the mountains; they reflected the breadth of spirit 
which characterized the man. Always appreciative of the 
value of the fish and the game, and recognizing the duty 
of securing their conservation, Mr. Byers was one of the 
earliest advocates in the Rocky Mountains of game and 
fish protection, and fhe subject was one in which his in- 





. terest. was never lost. One of the last things which hé 


wrote for the Forest AND STREAM was a plea for the 
rescue of the Lost Park herd of buffalo, Colorado’s relic 
of that fated game of which in his youth the surveyor of 
the territories had seen the herds of tens of thousands. 


A SIGN IN THE HEAVENS 


To THE dwellers in great cities, most of the charming 
transitional stages between the going of the winter and 
the coming of the springtime are unknown happenings. 
To them the shy and slow budding of the dainty leaflets ; 
the gradual changes of earth from shades of dull brown 
to the refreshing shades of vivid green; the swarming of 
restless, musical bird-life where a short time since there 
was only silent void, are to city dwellers perforce the 
phenomena of things unseen and therefore practically un- 
known. They miss the glories so lavishly in evidence to 
the country dweller—the magic of the mellow sunshine, 


which coaxes forth bud and blossom, and life and color - 


where before were only the sere and the dormant; sights 


. to please the eye and gladden the heart. 


To the city dweller winter seems to end in an abrupt 
sort of way, and spring seems to come with equal abrupt- 
ness. Bricks and mortar walls do not show the season's 
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changes as do fields and forests. To them all seasons are 
nearly alike. 

But betimes some isolated natural happening may 
herald to the one in city streets the arrival of spring 
and revivification. On Monday of this week several flocks 
of geese passed over New York city, high up in space to- 
ward the sky, steadily winging their way northward to 
commence the season’s domestic labors. And, while they 
could be distinctly seen, but few people in New York saw 
them, for there the pedestrian must needs look up quite 
perpendicularly to behold much sky, and when seen it is 
sky bfoken and irregular in every direction accordingly 


as the lofty and numerous sky-scrapers interfere with the - 


sight. The northward migration of the geese denotes that 
spring’s impulses are upon them, but their lessening num- 
bers tell also that the season is here when the shooting 
of wildfowl should be prohibited by law and frowned 
upon by public opinion. The entire stock of wildfowl is 
insufficient to reproduce to a degree equal to their destruc- 
tion. 

Even if unmolested in the springtime, stringent restric- 
tions on shooting wildfowl would still need to be en- 
forced in the fall; for the agencies of destruction have 
multiplied so generally everywhere that, if unrestricted in 
their exercise, the utter extermination of the wildfowl 
would be quickly compassed. Indeed, the thinly scattered 
flocks of geese flying warily northward are now in meagre 
contrast with the numerous flocks of years ago. For this 
great decrease in the numbers of the wildfowl the perni- 
cious practice of spring shooting far exceeds all other 
kinds of destructiveness. 


The springtime, in the animal and vegetable world, is. . 


nature’s chosen time for reproduction, not-for destruc- 
tion. Let the birds pass unmolested to their breeding 
giounds. In the fal] there will be more and better birds. 
to test the sportsman’s skill and craft, and there will be 
more birds in future years for the sportsmen and théir 
posterity. 


WHEN DO THE WILD DUCKS MATE? 


THE question as to the time of mating of the migrating 
wildfowl that are with us in winter is one that has been. 
hotly debated by the advocates and the opponents of 
spring shooting. Almost every man has an opinion on 
the subject based on what he has seen of the actions of 
the birds, but these opinions are drawn from inference. 
and not from absolute evidence. Definite knowledge on 
the matter is wanting. 

On one hand we know—or think we know—that wild 
geese mate for life and are strictly monogamous. This 
conclusion is drawn from birds kept in captivity, for it 
is a fact that a mated male has no interest in any female 
except his mate, and indeed will severely beat and drive 
away any female which approaches his mate when she is 
nesting. Nothing of this kind is known about the ducks, 
but it is seen that in late winter and all through the 
spring ducks frequently travel in pairs, male and female. 
If one of these birds is killed by the gunner the other 
is likely to make a long round and to come back to the 
place where its companion fell. As against this another 





group of gunners declare that birds sometimes do this in ~ 


the fall. That might very well be if the wild ducks mate 
for life as the wild geese do. Many gunners on the 
southern broad waters, where so many of our wildfowl 
pass the winter, aver that the wild ducks mate in Febru- 
ary. Abe Kleinman, a veteran market gunner of Illinois 
and Indiana, declares that the bluebills, or broadbills, are 
mated in March. 

Dr. T. S. Palmer, of the U. S. Biological Survey, who 
is interested in the question of when the birds mate, 
wrote us recently as to the Chesapeake Bay region, say- 
ing: “I saw personally (March 26) several pairs of black- 
heads which had undoubtedly mated, and Mr. Walter 
Jackson, a man of more than ordinary intelligence, who 
has been shipping ducks from Havre de Grace :for years, 
tells me that there is no doubt that many of the ducks 
are paired off before they go north. He assured me that 
he had found partially developed eggs in ducks killed 
in spring on the Susquehanna flat.” 


While positive evidence as to when the ducks mate can ' 


be had with but great difficulty, there certainly must be a 


very distinct preponderance of opinion among gunners on . 


one side or the other of this question, and it would be in- 


teresting to receive from men of experience statements of 


their beliefs concerning it, and theic reasons for them. 
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It is but a few years since it was denied with great 
positiveness that wild ducks bred in New York State, but 
when the question was asked in the columns of Forest 
AND STREAM whether they did or did not breed, there was 
positive and prompt response from a number of men who 
showed that beyond question they did breed in that State. 
Later the results which followed the prohibition of spring 
shooting in Jefferson county have shown that if unmo- 
lested in spring, the ducks will remain and breed in New 
York in very considerable numbers. In all the 
Northern States they would do the same thing were they 
protected. 


There is a lot of rubbish and “rot” published about 
President Roosevelt as a sportsman. Something near the 
limit has been reached by the Philadelphia Record, which 
prints a column dispatch from a Salt Lake City lunatic 
descriptive of a herd of 10,000 moose in Jackson’s Hole, 
“which the President may charge on horseback and kill 
them with pistol or knife as he desires.” There are also 
in the perfervid imagination of this writer 20,000 elk in 
the Hole, and all this game “belongs to the most. danger- 
ous generation of elks and moose that ever roattied the 
western country.” The President will be in the West in 
April, which is popularly regarded by sportsmen-as close 
time, but stich a small matter as the game law: does not 
stand in the way of this yellow journal programme. The 
plan, we are told, is “to give President Roosevelt a 
chance at the scrappiest herds of elks and moose: in the 


- world. The scheme is to take him into the Jackson Hole 


country when he leaves the train at Laramie to ‘ride over- 
land by horseback to Cheyenne. It is proposed to have 
the game laws waived in Roosevelt’s honor and hunt these 
moose and elks for three days.” When this sort of truck 
is ladled out by the column, one stands in amaze at the 
character of the readers who: are assumed to be such 
idiots: as to pay for the privilege of having the stuff 
served up to them as “special to the Record.” 


xs 

At this season of the year in the North the robin is 
‘welcomed as one of the harbingers of spring, on its return 
to take up housekeeping in the orchard or the dooryard; 
and as one of the familiar birds of the Northern home it 
as cherished and protected by sentiment and by law. In 
these latitudes the robin is not a game bird. In the 
South, where no such sentiment prevails, the bird. is 
esteemed chiefly as a table delicacy. This is illustrated 
anew in the act of incorporation of the North Carolina 
Audubon Society. This is a body organized to protect 
bird life; the act nevertheless expressly excepts the robin, 
and provides that the robin and the meadow lark “shall 
be considered game birds.” The bobolink, another bird 
which in the North ‘is regarded and protected, is in North 
Carolina, under the name of rice bird, classed as vermin, 
along with hawks and crows and blackbirds, which may 
be killed without limit. Thus in matters small as well as 
large the sentiments which govern our likes and dislikes 
are largely influenced by latitude and longitude. 

‘ vw 

Governor Odell has declared himself unalterably 
opposed to any appropriation by the Legislature for the 


_ purchase of Adirondack lands until it shall have been de- 


termined definitely what amount will be required ulti- 
mately for a comprehensive and final scheme of a forest 


_ preserve. It is highly desirable that such a definite plan 


should be adopted in order that its attainment may be 
provided for. But under existing conditions a policy 
which stands in the way-of any land acquisition whatever 
is unwise. To defer purchases until the adoption of the 
plans would mean under existing conditions putting it off 
till doomsday. This is the reverse of economical, for the 
reason that the value of Adirondack lands is steadily ap- 
preciating, and purchases in the future cannot be made so 
cheaply as they could be made now. Moreover, tracts of 
forest land are undergoing denudation: which should be 
acquired by the State and preserved:in their natural con- 


. dition. The people of New York approve the Adirondack 


forest preserve principle ; and Governor Odell ‘would give 
a more substantial proof ‘of. his:statesmanship in the mat- 
ter if, instead of making this demand for a definite pre- 
serve plan his excuse for preventing action on the mattez, 
he should—if stilt insisting on the necessity of the plan—— 
take some action toward securing it. Let a commission 
be appointed in time for report to the next session, and 
fax action then on the report. 


- 
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~ Che Sportsman Gourist. 
| ‘a 
Rastus’ Boom. 


On the east bank of the Columbia River, twenty-eight 
miles north of Wenatchee, Washington, is a cluster of 
three buildings, two of which are occupied. This is the 
town of Orando. The stages which run between We- 
natchee, Bridgeport and Waterville, meet there at 
noon, and after dinner continue on their way. From 
the windows of these houses all one sees is a broad 
expanse of sand dunes, sage brush and cactus; the 
sage brush grows on mounds, the wind having eaten 
away the sand until the roots are exposed. 

After a long, hot ride from Waterville, the last two 
miles of which the horses were compelled to walk on 
account of the deep sand, the road house was reached 
anc we prepared ir dinner. A pile of sand several 
feet high was banked against one end of the building. 
end all that marked the wagon road was the track of 
the vehicle that had just passed. 

I had occasion to remain in this God-forsaken place 
nearly a week, during which sand storms were of 
almost daily occurrence, and when at their height one 
could not see a quarter of a mile in any direction. All 
doors and windows were closed and pieces of carpet 
were placed against the sills and jams to prevent sand 
from drifting into the building. After the storm had 
subsided, Rastus, the proprietor of the road house, 
swept off the porch and shoveled a path from the steps 
to the road. 

One day I ventured to ask my landlady—who was 

ostmistress also, and a jolly little woman, who made 

er house and stage passengers as comfortable as cir- 
cumstances would permit—why she had left the East 
to live in a country so forlorn? 

She looked out of the window, and waving her hand 
over the waste of sand and sage brush with a sarcastic 
laugh, exclaimed, “Boom! boom! Real estate! Real 
estate! You see, ’Ras—that’s my husband—got it into 
his head that fortunes could be made out here in real 
estate, so he and another fellow scraped up enough 
money to come out. He had been gone several weeks, 
when one day I got a telegram by the way of We- 
natchee, saying, “Sell everything and come on at once.” 
While I was getting things ready a letter arrived which 
related his prospects in the most glowing terms. He 
and his partner had taken up a couple of sections of 
land, which in a short time would realize a fortune for 
them both. The Orando Valley was one of the most 
fertile spots on the Columbia River; it could be irri- 

ated at little expense from a stream draining the high- 
ands from the east, and when water was once secured 
fertile crops could be raised. As soon as the boom was 
started, the railroad would be built from Wenatchee 
into the ‘Okonogan country,’ and then the line at 
Coulee City would be continued west to the Columbia 
River, making Orando the junction of the two roads. 
Our fortunes would then be made, and we would re- 
turn East and take life easy for the remainder of our 
days. ‘Sell everything at once and leave on the next 
train,’ the letter continued; ‘as soon as you know what 
train you are coming on, wire me, and I will meet you 
at Wenatchee with my hack. Orando is only thirty 
miles from the station. It is a great country; it is a 
great country! I am sure you will like it as soon as 
you have become accustomed to it. Of course, it will 
seem a little strange at first, but you will soon get used 
to it. Fruits grow without any attention, and the 
largest crops I ever saw.’ 

“My heart bounded with joy. There was no doubt 
that we would soon be rich. ’Ras always was a good 
business man, and I had no doubt of his putting this 
scheme through successfully. Why, just think! He 
had only been out there a few weeks, and had saved 
enough money to buy a hack. I could not but wonder 
what he was going to do with a hack. Probably he 
intended to run it Cishenn the station and hotels when 
the boom began, and was trying to make it do for 
general use until then. 

“I had it put in the town paper that "Ras had struck 
it rich in the Orando Valley, and that on a certain day 
his ‘wife would sell the household belongings, including 
a cow, and then leave for the West, where they would 
make their home. The things were auctioned off, and 
I couldn’t help crying when I saw pa’s mahogany chair 
knocked down to Jane Ostrander for one dollar thirty- 


five, and then she kicked because one of the rockers - 


was ‘a little loose. 

“I sold everything but a few carpets and the bed- 
ding, which I sent West by freight. 

“The day before I left, Jane Ostrander came over. 
She had been West, and said she had come to bid me 
good-by and tell me what kind of a connie. I was 
going to. The remarks she made about the cha 
rang in my ears, and I told her she needn’t have both- 
ered herself, for I would soon find out for myself; then 
I shut the door in her face just as she laughed and 
said, ‘That’s no josh, neither.’ And I have found that 
she was right. 

“Well, finally I got started, and wired ’Ras that I was 
on the way. -I made the acquaintance of several women 
who were going West too. I read ’Ras’ letter to them 
daily, and told them of our plans. They were very 
much interested, and congratulated me on our great 
luck. They were anxious to see ’Ras; so I promised 
to bring him up and introduce him as soon as we 
reached Wenatchee. At last the long looked-for hour 
arrived, and as we neared the station, I gathered ‘up 
my duds and gazed out of the window. Our coach 

assed a lean, lank form, with a broad-brimmed hat 
£ ped over his eyes, faded blue overalls, no coat and 
a wn flannel shirt, with sleeves so long they had to 
be turned up several inches. It was ’Ras! I knew him 
at. once, though he hadn’t shaved in weeks. - After all 
I had told my friends, I hadn’t the face to bea him up 
and introduce him in those duds. So I ju off the 
car, and dodging behind the station, peeped around the 
corner. I saw my traveling companions standing on 
the car steps waiting for me to appear with my_bet- 
ter half; he in the meantime was walking up and down 
the platform looking into the car windows. I looked 






ir still 


for the hack to put my things in,- but did not see. it. 
‘Gracious!’ thought I, ‘is the hack broken, or was there 
so much business that ’Ras could not spare it?’ 

“When the train moved out, I did likewise, and to 
say that "Ras was surprised would not express it. As 
we walked around the ‘station, I asked hith why he 
had come to meet me in such old clothes? He said 
he was working on the building up to the time he 
hitched up and didn’t have timé to change them. He 
took my things and began loading them in a platform 
spring wagon, when I ventured to ask him what had 
become of the hack. 

“*Hack! Hack! 
out here!’ 

“‘What! that old thing with rattling spdkes, lop- 
sided and wired together! Is that what you call a hack? 
Is that the thing you intend to drive me thirty miles in? 
Why, ’Ras, it will fall apart before we get started if 
you don’t hurry up.’ 

“And the horses! I wish you could have seen them; 
they were not much larger than jack-rabbits, and when 
we got out of town the sand was so deep they could 
not go off a walk. 

“It was well along in the afternoon, and ‘Ras said 
we would come to a nice camping place about eight 
miles out, and there pass the night. He wanted to 
know if I had anything eatable; said he had been too 
busy to put up any lunch. Fortunately, I had the re- 
mains of a large basket of lunch I had put up nearly a 
week before. ’Ras pitched into it as though he hadn’t 
had a thing to eat in a month. The sun was scorching 
hot, and the soot and dirt of my long journey, and 
dust the horses kicked up, made me long to reach the 
‘good camping’ place, where I could lie in the shade 
and drink a cool draught of Washington spring water. 

“We chatted for about four hours; Ras was wrapped 
up in the real estate scheme, and could talk of nothing 
but the boom and the time we would be rich. At last 
he halted the horses at a dirty old mud hole and be- 
gan to unhitch. There was not a tree as large as a 
broom stick in sight, and the sand was so hot you 
could scarcely hold your hand on it. I asked him 
what he was going to do? ‘Camp for the night,’ he 
replied. A lump rose in my throat, and I thought of 
the dear old home I had almost given away. 

“So far I had seen nothing but sand, cactus and 
sage brush, and once in a while a lizard or jack rabbit 
which scampered away as we came along. I sat down 
on the blanket and thought. ’Ras unhitched the horses 
and turned them loose. I asked him if they would not 
run away, but he said no, they were used to hunting 
their living, and he could find them any time. When 
night came he spread the blankets on the sand and we 
turned in. I tried to sleep, but only thrashed about 
till morning. As soon as it was daylight ’Ras got up 
and started after the horses. He told me to put 
the things into the wagon, and by that time he would 
be back. After I had finished. I lay on a blanket and 
fell asleep, when suddenly I was awakened, and there 
on the blanket was a nasty old lizard. I screamed and 
climbed into the wagon. About 10 o’clock a freighter 
came along and said he had passed my husband, who 
wanted him to say to me that the horses had started 
for home. That was encouraging. Surely there must 
be something better in store for me, or the horses 
would never be so anxious to reach there. He advised 
me to spread a blanket under ‘the hack’ out of the sun 
and make myself as comfortable as I could until ’Ras 
returned. 

“*Be you the woman that sold out in the East to 
come here to live?’ he inquired. 

“*T am the woman,’ I replied. 

“He looked at me a minute, grinned and shook his 
head, then backed his horses that they might get a 
better start, and as he cracked his whip and went‘ on 
he turned his head and shouted back, ‘If I had a sum- 
mer resort in hell I wouldn’t trade for the whole 
Orando Valley!’ Up jumped lump number two into 
my throat. 

“About noon ’Ras came back, and after harnessing 
up we started on. All afternoon we plodded along, 
and about 9 in the evening drove up to a small frame 
building. 

“ “Here we are,’ says ’Ras. 

“*But where is Orando?’ says I. 

“*You’ll see in the morning.’ 

“He shouted a couple of times, a light appeared in 
the house and his partner came out. I knew Fred 
Billings well, and right glad I was to see some one 
from home again. The horses turned loose, ’Ras came 
in and began on the railroad, irrigation and other 
boom schemes; but I noticed that Fred didn’t have 
much to say. I believe he had begun to see that the 
thing was a fizzle. Spreading our blankets on the 
floor up stairs we went to sleep. 

“The next morning I was up bright and early and 
looking out of the window saw nothing but sand and 
sage brush. There wasn’t a spear of grass in sight, 
not even a green weed. Down the valley a couple of 
miles I saw two more ranches, but no other buildings. 

“Ras, get up,’ says I. ‘We must be off.' I am 
anxious to see our new home.’ 

“See your new home?’ says he. ‘Why, this is it!’ 

“*But where is the town? Where is Orando?’ 
¥ — darn it, I tell you this is it! ‘You're right 
in it!” 

“ ‘What! these three buildings and those sand banks 
are a, we are going to get rich off? 

“ee es. 

“That was the ‘straw that broke the camel’s back.’ 
I broke down and cried. 

“ “Now, look here,’ says ’Ras, ‘there ain’t no use in 
blubbering and making a fool of yourself; you’re here 
now, and you’ve got to stay here. You'll be all right 
in a few days. You're new in the country and don’t 
understand it. Why, you just wait till the railroad 
comes through, and we get water on the land and you'll 
see a different place than this’ 

“We have been here six years, and the place hasn’t 
changed a bit. The stream, which was to furnish the 
water to irrigate, dries up at the time it is most wanted, 
and there is never mote than enough for the two 
ranches below, that came in first and hold the water 
right. We have to carry our drinking water from the 
river. The railroad company has the nightmare oc- 


. 


Why, this is what they call a hack -- 


casionally and talks. of extending the road west of 
Coulee City. Fruit does grow in abundance—where 
water is had in sufficient ee to irrigate—but we 
are so far from the railroad that it wouldn’t pay to haul 
it to Wenatchee and then freight it to the coast, which 
is the nearest market. 

“So here we sit waiting for the boom, and living on 


what few végetables we are able to raise, and what 


little money the post office, stage drivers and pass- 
engers leave us. This is all we have, and if we wanted 
to leave to-morrow we haven’t enough money to pay 
car fare to Spokane Falls. The only thing we are rich 
in is land and experience,” and she chuckled. 

*Ras appeared just then. “I say we are rich in land 
and experiences, isn’t that so, Ras?” and she chuckled 
again. ’Ras glared at her a second, then grabbed the 
broom and started out to wrestle with the sand again. 

“?Ras doesn’t like to have me mention our wealth,” 
she said. J. ALpEN Lortnc. 


“The Law West of the Pecos.” 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Capt. Flynn, in the current number, March 28, thinks 
that I may have met Judge Bean in my time. I knew 
him well, having first met him years before we had any 
Southern Pacific Railroad. The only mode of travel 
then in all that country was by stage or ox-team over 
the California Overland, or Eagle Pass road, as that 
part of it between San Antonio and El Paso was gen- 
erally called. 

This part of Texas then had not been divided into 
counties yet; it was all young territory, a territory 
large enough in extent to form a State; we have States 
that are no larger. 

The Judge at the time of his death must have been 
all of eighty years of age. When I last saw him, nine- 
teen years ago this spring, -he looked to be over sixty. 

The Captain’s estimate of the Judge’s legal knowl- 
edge comes pretty near being correct. What His 
Honor did not know about the law would fill quite a 
large book; but he did know the class of men he had 
to deal with, administered the law as he understood 
it, and kept some kind of order there, when another 
man who might have forgotten more law in a day than 
the Judge ever knew would have made a failure of it 
and sooner or later would have lost his life. I have at- 
tended more than one of his trials, but always as a 
spectator. I took good care not to offer him any 
advice. Had another justice been trying these cases I 
would have wanted to appear as the prisoner’s counsel, 
but not before Judge Bean; if I had he would have 
fined me for contempt in less than ten minutes, or 
about the time I would object to one of his peculiar 
rulings. y 

The Judge’s knowledge of old Mexico was about on 
a par with his knowledge of the law. I don’t believe 
he was ever further south in it than across the tree 
zone, a strip of fifty miles just south of the line. I 
questioned him at one time about Sonora. I had not 
seen it then, but got a full description of it from him. 
Afterward, when I did get a chance to travel through 
a part of it I found out that he knew about as much 
about it as I know about the moon. 

The United States and Mexico came near going to 
war, in 1867, I think it was. The trouble was about 
a salt deposit that citizens of both countries claimed, 
though the salt was on our side of the line. He settled 
that affair, or at least claimed to have done it. 

Our troop was in camp for a few days one summer 
on the Pecos River, near Vanderbeer’s Springs, and I 
was sent down to the railroad with the mail. A train 
stood in front of the station as I came in sight of it, 
but the train was going west, and I did not try to get 
down in time to meet it; I did not want that train. It 
started to pull out just as I rode down to the track, 
and as it did so a young man rushed out of the store 
and climbed into a chair car. Going into the store, 1 
found the Judge all alone for a wonder, and he was 
mad clear through. Had I seen that fellow that ran 
out of this just now? Yes, I had, and asked who he 
was. He was a drummer from New York or some- 
where up there, and had put in the ten minutes that the 
train had been held here in trying to sell the Judge a 
bill of goods and had failed. 

“What do you suppose that fellow told me?’ the 
Judge asked. 

“He probably told you that this country here was 
not fit for a white man to die in, much less live in; but 
you must remember that those people from the States 
only see this country from a car window, and don’t 
aney that we have plenty of a better country north of 
this.” 

“No, that was not what he told me. He said that I 
knew no more about the law than a dog knows about 
his father.” 

He never came nearer to the truth in his life, if he is 
a drummer, I thought, but took good care not to tell 
the judge what I thought. 

“A plain case of contempt, your Honor. You fined 
him, of course?” I thought I saw some free beer now. 

“No, he did not give me time; he was out of that 
door and into the car before I had time to turn 
around.” 

“He knew enough of the law to get out of your 
jurisdiction in a hurry, did he not? I wish I had got 
here a few minutes sooner, then that remark would 
have cost him half a dozen beers. Watch for him 
when he returns.” 

“He won't come this way; he will go home from 
’Frisco.” 

“He had better if he knows your Honor as well as 
we do.” The beer came out now, and it was on the 
Judge. 

I have heard any number of stories about the Judge. 
One of them that is as likely to be true as not was his 
trial of a cowboy for murder. Two cowboys had 





fought a duel on horseback, and one had been shot, 
but not killed. .The Judge got hold of the shooter and 
proceeded to try him, then sentenced him to be hung. 
“But the man is not dead yet,” the cowboy told him. 
“Well, he will be by the time we get ready to hang you,” 
the Judge returned. 
Someone called the Judge’s attention to the fact that 
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he did not have jurisdiction in capital cases. The Judge 
knew very well that he did not, but that could be easily - 
remedied. He proceeded to try the man again, this time 
for assault and battery, and fined him five dollars. The 
Judge may have used his office to line his pockets; no 
doubt he did; but he was not the only one who has done 
so. Casia BLANCO. 


A Maine Woods Walk in Sixty-One 


BY MANLY HARDY. 
In Three Parts—Part Ill. 


The next morning proved bright and fair, as had every 
one for a week past, and we all started to go to the home 
camp at the inlet of Allegash. Instead of retracing our 
steps we went across country, an estimated distance of 
fifteen miles. Although my ankle was painful, I enjoyed 
the first part of the way, as it was through grand old 
woods, mostly of hardwood, among which were many 
giant white birches covered with shaggy bark. We 
lighted many of these as we passed and the flames would 
go roaring and crackling to the ends of the farthest 
limbs, the rolls of flaming bark falling hissing down, to be 
quenched on the snow. y 

We had gone perhaps five or six miles, and were going 
lengthwise of a valley by the side of a ridge of hard- 
wood, when our dogs suddenly threw up their noses and 
started off at right angles, going across the ridge and 
down the other side. It proved afterwards that with the 
air perfectly calm these dogs had smelled a moose which 
was on the other side of the ridge more than a quarter of 
a mile away. 

We soon came to the end of the ridge where another 
valley joined the one we were following, and we could 
hear the dogs barking up this valley. As all parties had 
agreed not to kill another moose for the spring, Phil- 

rook and I wished to keep on our way, but Farrar and 
Billings wanted to go up and see the moose. They 
promised not to kill him, but wished to see how large an 
one the dogs had got. 

Philbrook and I sat down on a pack one of them had 
been carrying and waited. After a while we heard two 
pistol shots. We waited a long time, and as the barking 
still continued, we were a good deal puzzled, as, if the 
moose were dead, the dogs would stop barking, and, if he 
were not dead, why did they not fire again. Getting tired 
of waiting, we went up to see what the trouble was. We 
found an immense bull, one of the largest I ever saw, 
standing close by the side of a large spruce. Quite a 
space around him was trodden solidly. On coming up 
I raised my rifle, when Farrar asked what I was going 
to do. 

“Shoot the moose,” said I. 

. “You wouldn’t shoot a dead moose, would you?” asked 

c. 

On my replying that he did not look very dead, Farrar 
replied that He had two bullets right in the life nearly 
half an hour before. : 

Farrar then proposed that if I would cover him with 
my rifle, he would creep up behind the spruce near which 
the moose stood and knock him down with his ax. 
Farrar missed his blow, and the moose plunged almost on 
top of him. I placed a bullet behind his ear, when, quick 
as a cat, he wheeled after me. Billings, on the other side, 
shot behind the other ear, and he left me and turned on 
Billings. 

We then retreated to a respectful distance to reload, as 
the moose would go no further than the snow was 
trodden. , 5 

These maneuvers were repeated four times in the 
course of which he received from me four bullets behind 
the ear in a space not bigger than one’s thumb, two from 
Billings behind the ear and one in the neck. After 
each charge he would return to his old standing place be- 
hind the spruce, where he would grunt and slap his lip 
at us, throwing the blood which ran from the wounds 
behind his ears down upon his bell all over the snow. 
But he showed no sign of being troubled by our shooting. 

Finally I was detailed to go in front of him and shoot 
him in the curl of the hair. This was a difficult perform- 
ance, as the snow was well trodden in front of him and 
he was sure to plunge at me when the rifle cracked. 
Beside this, he kept his head continually moving, and 
one had to hit the size of a dime for the shot to prove 
fatal. I approached as near as I dared and fired twice, 
cach time having to sprint to get out of his way, as I 
was within about twenty feet. At last Farrar crept up 
behind the tree and succeeded in knocking him down. 

It was then found that one of my bullets struck exactly 
on a level with the curl of the hair about one inch from 
it, the other about an inch above the first. Into one of the 
bullet holes I could, and did, put my little finger its 
length; the other merely broke through the skull, and I 
took it out welded together with pieces of bone. This 
moose had received eleven bullets in all—two directly 
back of the shoulder, one through the neck, four behind 
one ear, two behind the other and two in the forehead. 

The bullets were small, being about sixty of round ball 

to the pound, but mine were fired with heavy charges of 

powder. ; 

In this battle with the moose I do not think that anyone 
engaged was in the least excited; in fact, had anyone 
been, firing as we were obliged to and running about on 
snowshoes as we did, we should have been in great 
danger, both from the moose and each other. The snow 
was four feet deep or more, and all in the vicinity of the 
moose had been wallowed and plowed into pit-holes two 
or three feet deep with sharp, hard ridges between, miak- 
ing the footing very uncertain. Yet not a man stumbled 
or tripped in the whole fight. All that was said was in 
low tones, and no one showed the least excitement either 
during or after the encounter. In fact, if all had not been 
perfectly cool, we should have been in more danger from 
each other’s bullets than from the moose, although we 
zll knew that if ‘anyone fell his chances of coming out 
alive were small. e dogs, it may said, took no part in 
the fight; one, which was gun-shy, not coming back till 
after the moose was skinned. 

This moose was not at all startled when found by the 
dogs, and made no attempt to escape. He had trodden 
a yard of at least half an acre, so that it was very 
dangerous for the 's to approach him in front, and he 
seemed willing to the whole world, Commonly 
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there is no danger in shooting moose in the snow, as, 
whether hunted with or without dogs, they almost in- 
variably try to escape, and as soon as they are out of the 
yard,:#f they can be overtaken at all, they can be shot 
at short-range without risk. While a savage old bull 
like this might be shot with safety from a distance, to 
knock one down with a hatchet is a different proposition. 

This moose showed unusyal tenacity of life, but out 
of a number of instances I will give one which I have 
known of similar fighting endurance. A. P. Willard and 
Henry Clapp, of Browaville, while running a sable line 
under the side of Big Spencer Mountain, close to Moose- 
head, came upon an old bull which showed fight. Having 
with them a double-barreled smoothbore they fired all the 
bullets they had, some five or six, which ran twelve to 
the pound, at short range. As they used a muzzleloader 
it was some time before the last was fired. They had with 
them several charges of shot and also an iron tobacco 
box, and when their bullets were gone they built a fire, 
poured the shot in the tobacco box and holding the cover 
in a split stick melted it down. Then they made a notch 
in a hardwood tree which they had felled for the pur- 
pese, and ran the lead into a long mass; this they cut 
in two and pounded into slugs fit to be fired. Both 
these they fired into the moose, going close to him. After 
a while, as the moose lay down, Willard lashed his sheath 
knife to a pole with his handkerchief and, creeping up at 
the back of the moose, crouched and tried to spear him, 
steadying the pole over a cradle-knoll. The knife struck 
a rib and broke, and the moose sprang up so quickly as 
almost to come on to Willard. As each had a hatchet, 
they next tried to kill him by felling trees upon him, but 
when a tree was about to fall he.would avoid it by step- 
ping out of range. Finally they had him entirely fenced 
in. Then they tried to kill him by throwng their hatcliets. 
One ax struck his nose, cutting it half off, but the battle 
ended by his getting possession of both axes and having 
apparently as much life and fight in him as when they 
began. As-they had no other weapons and it was near 
night, they withdrew to the camp. On going out next 
morning with a fresh supply of ammunition, they found 
him dead. As both these men knew where to hit a moose 
and could place bullets just as they chose, they were so 
near, any one of these shots, under ordinary circum- 
stances, ought to have killed the moose in a few minutes; 
but I believe that an enraged moose will bear a half 
dozen to a dozen wounds, any one of which would have 
killed him immediately if he had been still-hunted. 

We had intended to get through to camp before dinner 
and had nothing cooked with us. As it was near noon 
when we had finished skinning the moose, we concluded 
to dine where we were. So we built a fire on skids to 
prevent it sinking into the snow, making it close by the 
flayed carcass of the moose. We placed our snowshoes 
between the moose and the fire, in order to have some- 
thing to stand on, and, hauling the skin up over the 
moose, had seats equal to a spring sofa. Each one cut 
a piece of meat to suit himself, and roasted it on a stick, 
and each one also roasted one of the marrow bones. The 
eight marrow bones of a moose, as I know by actual ex- 
periment, will yield three pints of marrow, which, when 
salted, is fully equal to butter. It used to be said that old 
Jchn Benwit, of the Penobscot tribe, could eat the con- 
tents of all eight marrow bones at a sitting. If so he 
must have had a stronger stomach than all four of us, 
as we found it difficult to finish one apiece. But we 
made a good meal, although we had not even salt to go 
with the meat, and had nothing to drink. 

I had had all the moose-killing I cared for, and though 
it is over forty years I have never tried to kill a moose 
since. While I believe it is fully as honorable for a man 
who needs money to kill a moose for the hide as it is for 
one who does not need money to go into the woods and 
kill one only for the head and horns, still I think it is 
mean business for any man to waste the carcass of so 
large an animal merely to say that he has killed a moose. 
1 have always made it a point of honor never to kill any- 
thing merely for the sake of killing, and would never kill 
a deer when I should be able to use but a single quarter, 
even though I was in need of meat. 5 

After dinner we folded the hide so that it could be 
dragged by one of the party and continued our journey. 
In a short time we struck the Allegash stream and fol- 
lowed it on the ice to the home camp, a distance of nearly 
eight miles, taking a mink out of a trap on the way. 

It was now April, and spring was coming on with a 
rush. In places where projecting points increased the 
ficw of the current, the stream had already begun to open. 

We reached the home camp and as the next day was 
Sunday and we intended to rest we laid in a good supply 
of wood. Sunday we did some extra cooking, for here we 
had a baker and could have soft bread. Also it fell to my 
lot to cook some moose noses, of which we had a good sup- 
ply. The moose nose and the beaver’s tail are considered the 
two great delicacies of the woods. As few now know 
how to prepare them, it may not be amiss to record the 
way the hunters did it. No amount of scalding will re- 
move the hair from a moose nose, and the Indian method 
was to singe them on the coals and then to scrape them. 
But this always gives them a burnt taste, so I have al- 
ways preferred to skin them. This is most easily done 
by splitting the nose through the septum and pinning one 
helf firmly down with a fork, so that it will not slip about 
while working on it. Afterward the nose is boiled several 
hours till it becomes tender. Beaver’s tails are usually 

roasted on a stick before skinning, or sometimes made 
into a soup with rice. ; 5 

Philbrook and Billings had begun their hunt in Septem- 
ber, spending the first five or six weeks in building camps, 
spotting lines and making traps. In the time they had 
been out they had taken about one hundred sable, twenty 
lynx, nine otter and about as many fisher, and quite a 
large number of mink and beaver, and had shot about 
forty moose. In 1859 I had hunted with Philbrook, hav- 
ing our home camp at the head of Caucomgomoc and our 
lines of traps extending over six different townships. One 
line which started from about six miles out on Baker 
Lake Carry and went northwest ended within less than 
half a mile of where we found Philbrook encamped. On 
this hunt before the last of November we took four 

bears, four fisher, three lynx, two otter, seven beaver, 

fifty sable, thirty-five mink and seventy-five muskrats. 

/lthough moose were so plenty, we saw the tracks of only 


four and only one live one, a bull which came to the’ 
sound of chopping and kept 


Philbrook prisoner in his 
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camp for more than an hour, walking back and forth in 
front of the fire like a sentinel and grunting. 

Philbrook and Billings told me of two curious ex- 

periences they had had with otter that winter. They 
showed me the skin Of a shot. fairly through the body 
back of the shoulders. He was shot by Billi at a hun- 
dred and twenty-five paces (twenty-three rods) he. said, 
and after being shot dived into his hole and went under 
the ice. Philbrook and Billings cut ice and. worked fish- 
ing for him with hooks on long poles nearly half a day, 
and after having given up one of them said he would 
make a last hook for luck. This time he was fortunate 
enough to fasten to the otter. On another occasion Phil- 
brook, when out exploring, was snowshoeing up the bed 
of a stream. On turning a point he saw an otter lying 
on the ice directly facing him. As it was useless to try 
to get nearer, he fired at him with his ten-inch pistol from 
where he stood. The otter did not move, and he sup- 
posed he had shot him dead. On going up and seeing his 
eyes look lively, he struck the otter on the head with his 
belt hatchet. When he skinned it he failed to find a trace 
of any wound. 
- Monday morning we were up bright and early, Phil- 
brook to go back to his camp, Farrar to go across Cham- 
berlain to Eagle and Haymock (the lumberman’s corrup- 
tion of Pongocquahamock), which lies on the right hand 
branch of Smith Brook, emptying into Eagle Lake, while 
Billings and myself started for the foot of Caucomgomoc 
Lake, where he was going to get supplies from a lumber 
camp. 

On the way down Billings showed me where he had 
shot a doe caribou a short time before. This, as far as I 
can learn, was the third caribou killed in Maine after they 
began to return, and although a cow she had horns. nearly 
two feet long. To show the tenacity of life of a caribou, 
after being shot through fairly behind the shoulder, she 
wheeled and ran the other way. Billings then gave her a 
second bullet behind the other shoulder. When he was 
quite near to her she jumped up and started to run, and 
he — her with a shot through the neck from his 
pistol. 

Near to the place where we left the lake was an eagle’s 
nest on a large pine and two adult eagles, one standing 
on the nest and the other close by it. This is the earliest 
I have ever known eagles.to be so far inland. 

Going out we took a different route from the one I had 
come in by in order to strike the foot of Caucomgomoe, 
which we reached after a walk of about eighteen miles. 
As Billings was an extra good man on snowshoes, it was 
= painful for me to keep up with him with my swollen 
ankle. 

The crew of tne lumber camp were hauling spruce 
almost entirely. Two years before not a spruce tree had 
been cut anywhere on Caucomgomoc waters, the lumber- 
ing being confined entirely to pine. In 1857 I did not see 
a single spruce cut around Caribou or any of its tribu- 
taries, but in ’61 most of the camps were largely cutting 
spruce. If the pine was almost exhausted before ’61, one 
can judge how long the spruce will last with so much 
greater demands upon it. 

After dinner I parted company with Billings to take my 
lonely journey to the head of Chesuncook, some twelve 
miles distant, which I must reach before dark or lie out. 
I had to follow the road. The April sun had in many 
places almost turned the road up edgewise, the side to- 
ward the sun being more than a foot the lower. On snow- 
shoes one could not travel and without them it was very 
fatiguing, as one slumped half way to the knees at every 
step. I was carrying my snowshoes slung on my rifle, 
when, on turning a bend in the road, I saw a large lynx 
standing with his hind feet in the sled track and his fore 
feet up on the snow. Although I worked very carefully 
to remove the snowshoes from my rifle, he heard them rat- 
tle a little and sprang into the woods before I could fire. 

When I came out on Caucomgomoc Bog the road was 
so soft that it was almost impossible to travel in it, so I 
put on snowshoes and started across the bog—to me an 
unknown country—for the West Branch, but I made a 
good strike and came out a little below the piers in the 
Chesuncook flowage, which all who have been down the 
West Branch will remember. Crossing the West Branch 
I made a straight strike through the dead timber killed 
by flowage for Pete Walker’s (now the Chesuncook 
House), and arrived there a little after sunset, having 
traveled thirty miles in bad walking with an ankle 
swollen out of all shape. 

When I was coming in rumors of expected trouble 
with the South had reached the woods, and at every. 
shanty was the chief topic of discussion, a great many 
saying that they were going to enlist if there was any 
fighting. When I reached Chesuncook I found the ex- 
citement was still greater, and the usual talk about lum- 
ber and horses had given place to talk about the ex- 
pected war. At Chesuncook I met my old friend, Charles 
Locke, head man of the great farm situated on Chamber- 
lain Lake, fourteen miles distant. He reported that the 
Fairbanks brothers, Frank and George, had killed eighty- 
two moose north of Katahdin, between Telos amd the 
Sowadnehunk Mountains. I may say here that beth the 
Fairbanks brothers enlisted in the Seventh Maine within 
a_week of getting out of the woods. Joe McClaren and 
Frank Capino both went to war and neither returned. 
Farrar also enlisted. Billings enlisted and rose to be 
first lieutenant, was badly wounded at Fair Oaks, and, 
I believe, went back again after his recovery. Philbrook 
could not be accepted on account of a disabled foot. I 
know no class of men who furnished a larger proportion 
of their number than our hunters. 

The year of ’61 has been called the year of the greatest 
slaughter of moose ever known, and has often been held 
up as an instance of wholesale butchery. I took great 
pains to ascertain the number of moose killed that year, 
and had good facilities for doing so, and by my estimate 
the number was under rather than over four hundred, 
though about half of this number were killed by four sets 
of partners. This present year of 1902, according to 
the report of the Game Commissioners, sportsmen have 
killed (including 109 killed illegally), a total of 461. I 
feel very certain that less of the meat was saved this 
year than in 1861. So we see that the number ¢ 
sportsmen merely for heads and horns is greater. this year 
than that killed by the hide hunters in the year of what 
is called the greatest killing éver known. In all my trip 
in ’61 I did not see or hear of a single moose having 
been killed by any lumberman. I will also add that ig 
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fifty years of tingling with Maine lumbermen 1 have 
but twice eaten of-venison in a lumber camp, and never 
hed any reason to believe the stories so often told int the 
papers of the slaughter of game by them. While no 


doubt they do kill some in legal season, this they have as. 


much right to do as the visiting sportsmen. 

As all the teams were reported to have passed out, I 
had no choice but to continue my journey from Chesuan- 
ecok on foot. While bathing my ankle in cold water in 
the stable, Mr. Walker came in and saw it and said he 
would rather board me for a week for nothing than have 
me walk on such a foot. But I had only Hebson’s choice, 
so 1 started at about seven in the morning, and about 
noon reached Joe Morris’s, eleven miles distant. 7 

At Joe Morris’s I saw an individual dressed in white 
overalls and three red shirts so ragged that his skin 
showed through them, who announced that he was old 
Oliver Graffum of Oldtown, and nobody else and that he 
was going to drive for Hen Soper ; he had got five dollars to 
get drunk on and he was going to do it. He had been 
trying to ride a yearling in the door-yard, and having 
been thrown, his tangled mass of hair was full of chips 
and sticks. On being told when he applied for another 
drink that he had had enough and could have no more, 
he held on to the counter and began to recite: 


“We read in the fable, 
The mouse he was able 
By gnawing continual 
The lion to free. 
So at the first trial 
We'll take no denial— 
So Nahum give us another drink.” 


On being again refused, he steadied himself with a 
chair on each side and in a soft musical voice repeated: 
“Wisdom’s ways are ways of pleasantness, and all her 
paths are peace. Because I have called and ye have not 
harkened, and stretched forth my hand and no man re- 
garded, therefore I will laugh at your calamity and mock 
when your fear cometh.” He had got thus far when, 
fetching a sudden lurch, he and his two chairs landed in 
one corner of the room, bringing his scripture recitation 
to a close. 

lt was getting to be two in the afternoon, and as no 
tote team had arrived, I resumed my painful journey for 
the Grant Farm, ten miles away, having first exchanged 
my moose shanks for the boots which I had left at 
Morris’s on the way up. On trying to put them on I 
found my ankle so swollen that it was with great _diffi- 
culty that it could be done. When I tried to walk I had 
mostly to put my left foot forward and draw the other up 
to it. I soon began to realize just how a bear must feel 
when traveling with a trap on his foot and drawing a 
clog after him. 

It was near sunset and I had got but about five miles, 
having made only about a mile an hour, when I was 
agreeably surprised by being overtaken by one of the 
last, if not actually the last, team of the season. This 
was a load of spreads and cooking tools belonging to 
Spalding and Oaks of Oldtown. The driver, a young 
man about seventeen years old, was Charlie Walker, 
son of the proprietor of a hotel at Greenville. He very 
willingly took me on, and we were not long in reaching 
the Grant Farm. Here all was changed from what it was 
when I was going in. In the short time since I passed 
all the scores of teams and hundreds of men in the 
vicinity had gone out of the woods, and the only guest 
besides ourselves was a sick man who had been left be- 
hind and whom we took with us on the team in the 
morning. 


The next moning the sloshy roads had frozen, a hard 
crust had formed, and we started early. As there was no 
possibility of getting out by the way of Katahdin Iron 
Works, where my overcoat was, I accepted Mr. Walker’s 
offer to take me eut to Greenville by way of Lily Bay. 

While at this season in the vicinity of Bangor par- 
tridges were drumming, here, as the snow covered all 
the logs, the old males were amusing themselves by strut- 
ting around with spread tails, dragging their wings and 
admiring themselves. In the early part of the forenoon 
we saw two in different places thus employed, and I cut 
the heads off from both with my rifle without leaving 
the sled. The neck-ruffs of both had bright green 
meallic lustre different from the dead color at other 
scasons. To show the scarcity of small game in Maine, I 
will say that, with the exception of some Canada jays 
and crossbills, I saw nothing but five ruffed grouse and 
one Canada grouse on the whole trip, and I did not see 
the track of a deer nor hear of one having been seen by 
atiybody. I heard no case of a caribou having been seen 
but that shot by Billings. At that date there were posi- 
tively no deer north of Katahdin. The deer have come 
into that country of late years. 

It was a lovely April morning, and as we had a light 
load we made good progress till it began to thaw. At 
Lily Bay we stopped for a few minutes at the Lily Bay 
shanty kept by Deacon Ford. Here we were told that 
getting on the ice at that time of the day would be rather 
risky.. We soon came to a cove where the road led 
directly across a landing of logs which were now floating 
in about two feet of water. Over these the horses had 
tc struggle and flounder, the logs rolling up under them 
at, every. step; but finally we got out on solid ice. 

-We had not gone far before I saw black mud on the 
ice ahead and told Walker that we would better turn 
to one side, as I thought a team had been through the 
ice there. Seeing that he was determined to keep the 
rgad, 1. jumped off, taking my rifle and belongings, and 
the sick man followed my example. We were hardly otf 
before both horses went through, followed by the sled, 
only thé hinder end of which remained upon the ice. 
There: was a skid lying close by, which had doubtless 
been used by the team which had been in before us. 
Seizing this, I ran it through the hind starts of the sled, 
thus.preventing it going in entirely. Walker, with the 
help.of.the sick man, who proved to be a good man with 
horses;,unbuckled the harness, thus freeing the horses from 
the sled, which, being released, stood almost perpendicu- 
lar; when drawn out the end of the pole was covered 
with. black mud. A rein was put around the neck of one 
horse and he was choked, to float him out. The same was 
syccessfully tried with his mate. Having noticed a tackle 
and fall on the landing of logs we had passed over, I 
went, back and got it, and, reaving it through the hind 


starts of the sled and attachitig the liofses, the sled was 
soon’ pulled out on the ice, with streams of watef rurint 
fro the spreads ‘and cooking tools. As the sled ha 
side-boards’ and the load was covered with canvas la8hed 
on there was nothing - lost. 

Proceeding on otir way we soon came to the narrow 
passage between Sugar Island and a point of the main 
land. ~ Here was quite a space of open water on each 
side of the road, approaching the road in the shape of 
a V until the two points were not over forty yards apart. 
All the possibility of passing depended upon the bridge 
ef snow which had been building up all winter as a road- 
bed being solid enough to hold. I went out only a few 
steps on each side and trying the ice with an ax found it 
was all porous, and I could easily cut through it with a 
few clips. In the morning when frozen this would be 
safe enough, but at this time of day it was risky. We 
all got off the sled, and, by walking the team, managed 
to cross without accident. It was now the ninth of April. 
Out on the lake the ice was still solid and would probably 
be safe for ten or fifteen days longer. 

We reached -Greenville at about two o'clock. Only 
two days before I had passed through country where the 
snow was five feet deep. Here at Greenville there was 
énly eight to ten inches of sloshy snow. I stopped at the 
hotel over night, and took an open stage next day for 
Newport. The driver, William Blethen, was kind 
enough to provide me with an overcoat. I will say that 
only a few months afterwards Mr. Blethen was driving 
stage for Ben Halliday on the Overland. The snow 
which gradually lessened soon failed entirely, and we: 
hauled into Dexter on bare ground, where we shifted 
to wheels to get to Newport. Reaching Bangor by rail 
I found boys playing ball in the streets and the steamer 
from Boston just arriving on her first trip. 





“Yellowstone” Kelly. 


Very many of our readers will remember Capt. Luther 
Sage Kelly, known to the older generation of western 
men as Yellowstone Kelly, trapper, hunter and scout, for 
a dozen years or thereabouts, during the later wars on the 
northern plains. In campaigns under Gen. Miles and 
other military commanders, Capt. Kelly took a prominent 
part in the fighting with the Sioux and Cheyennes in 
Montana, and he has contributed to Forest AND STREAM 
many stirring tales of adventure in the wars between 
1870 and 1880. 

Capt. Kelly enlisted in the Spanish war, and became a 
captain in one of the volunteer regiments. When this 
was mustered out, a commission was given him in another 
regiment, and he went with his command to the Philip- 
pine Islands. After a term of service there his regiment 
was again mustered out, but Capt. Kelly’s administration 
of the district of which he had been in charge had been 
so successful that he was shortly afterward appointed 
Provincial Treasurer of the town of Surigao in the 
island of Mindanao. 

In the papers of March 25, last, appeared dispatches 
telling of the capture of this town by bandits, and explain- 
ing what happened there. The extracts which we give 
from these dispatches show that Capt. Kelly is still a 
fighter, and possesses the determination which of old 
made him so well known and so highly thought of on the 
western plains. 

A Washington dispatch to the New York Sun, under 
date of March 24, reports: A cable dispatch was received 
at the War Department this afternoon from Gov. Taft an- 
nouncing that Surigao, the capital of Surigao Province 
in the island of Mindanao, which was captured by 
ladrones on Sunday, has been relieved. The following is 
Gov. Taft’s dispatch: 

“Affair at Surigao turns out to be escape of ten 
prisoners, sentenced to long terms for ladronism, who, 
with sixty or eighty of their fellows, returned to Surigao 
and succeeded in surprising and rushing the constabulary 
barracks, obtaining constabulary arms and ammunition, 
killing Constabulary Inspector Clark, and thus taking 
command of the town. Nine Americans, including two 
women, retreated to the Provincial building, where, under 
the direction of Luther S. Kelly, Provincial Treasurer, 
formerly Captain of Volunteers, and still earlier an Indian 
scout known as ‘Yellowstone Kelly,’ they barricaded the 
building against the attacking party. 

“The Americans were armed with only a few shotguns 
and were short of ammunition, but maintained their de- 
fense against the ladrones, refusing to yield to an ulti- 
matum, demanding the guns, the reply of Kelly being that 
they would not give up a single gun and would kill on 
sight any ladrone within range. Assistant Chief Taylor 
arrived at Surigao with a constabulary force about eigh- 
teen hours after the attack. On his approach the ladrones 
disappeared and columns are now following them. 

“Surigao is in extreme northeast Mindanao; is so far 
removed that I have concluded to call upon George W. 
Davis to put-the military in command with the hope that 
by a large force the ladrones and their guns may be cap- 
tured and they may be prosecuted for murder and 
ladronism. 

“So far as advised Capt. Clark is the only American 
killed. ‘The cable from Surigao landed near the Provin- 
cial building in which the Americans took refuge and they 
were thus able to communicate with the military com- 
mander at Iligan and -with constabulary headquarters at 
Cebu. Two constabulary inspectors were absent from 
Surigao in Cebu, where they were passing their examina- 
tions for promotion. Surigao had been regarded as a 
quiet province since the capture and sentence ofthe 
ladrones, but their escape led to the difficulty.” 





Moon Signs for Anglers. 


SPOKANE, Washington, March 19.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: Would you please inform a reader as to sign— 
or signs—of the moon supposed to be or regarded 
by successful fishermen as being the best or most favor- 

Some amateurs, like myself, say 


able time to go. 
when the sign is in knee, or Capricornus; others say 


in the head, or Aries. Others again say the sign of the 
neck, or Taurus. From my own experience I do not 
regard this latter sign as favorable. M. E. D. 


. 


Glatural History. 
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How to Get Skunks. 


THE short essay printed below is an extract from a pri- 
vate letter received by our Philadelphia correspondent, 
“Ocean,” from a very successful amateur trapper in Ver- 
mont.’ The writer is evidently a man of good nerve. He 
says: 

You want to know how I kill skunks without getting 
scented. I put on an old suit, so if I do get a little dose it 
won't hurt anything. I have an old duck coat with big 
pceckets on the inside which I have used for a trapping 
coat for a number of years. 

The skunk seldom goes out in the daytime, but as soon 
as it gets dark he begins to prowl. They live mostly on 
crickets and grasshoppers, and in the fall they are very 
fat. Often I have found it an inch thick on the back in 
skinning them. If pains are taken in skinning not to 
touch it with the hands, this oil, when tried out like lard, 
is the best thing for a cold or croup I know of—used ex- 
ternally, of course. 4 

As the skunk lives in woodchuck holes in the meadows 
and pastures, I can always tell where to find them, for 
they make little holes in the dirt with the nose which 
look very much as if someone had poked the ground with 
acane. Wherever the skunk makes one of these holes, he 
gets a cricket, which in the fall, as the ground gets cold, 
burrow under the grass roots. The fox digs for crickets, 
too, but as he digs with his paws the hole is somewhat 
different in shape. 

A moonlight night with the wind in the south I have 
found the best to hunt them. I generally carry a lantern, 
so that I can skin them at once and save lugging them 
around. I cut a stick from a sapling about the size of a 
broomhandle and about six feet long. Armed with this 
I take the warpath through the fields, keeping a sharp 
lookout for any black spots that seem to move. 

The skunk is generally busy looking for grub, and as 
soon as I spy him, I run right at him. You have to be 
quick, not because the skunk will run, for they can’t run 
very fast, but the sudden approach scares them so they 
will face you with hair bristling on end, just as a hen wiil 
when you try to catch one of her young. This is the time 
to strike, and one good blow on the head generally does 
for them, but woe to the hunter who foozles this first 
blow, as the golfer says. ~ 

When I first tried trapping, I used to set my traps in 
woodchuck holes, and as a skunk will explore every one 
of these holes, I used to get quite a lot. Since then I have 
found a better way. When I find a likely place to set, I 
dig a hole at the ‘foot of a stump or stone, about as big 
as your hand, back under the roots about six inches. I 
stick a piece of any kind of meat or a rotten egg—any- 
thing that smells rank—into the hole; then set the trap 
and stake it, covering it with a sprinkling@f fresh dirt. 
The first skunk that comes along will walk into the trap, 
and he will scent the place so that no more bait is needed 
te draw them. In this way I have got six or seven in 
one place. 

In killing a skunk in a trap you must. not run up to 
them as you do hunting them. Go up to him carefully, 
and as long as you do not make any quick motion you are 
all right. Raise the club carefully and slowly and then 
strike as quick as you can. 

Well, I have told all I know about the skunk industry. 
Some time I will tell you how we trap for foxes—ground 
trapping. Almost anyone can learn to catch them in 
water, but it takes a smart chap to catch them in the 
ground. 





The Wood Rat. 


In the natural history coming under my observation I 
have not seen anything concerning the wood rat. It may 
be that the rodent is too common to attract special atten- 
tion, but I am inclined to believe that, if he is widely dis- 
tributed, he is rarely observed. 

In Northern Calitornia, both in the foothills and higher 
up in the mountains, those who observe closely may often 
see the residences of the wood rat, though the animal 
itself is not often conspicuous. 

The nests I have seen have usually been in thickets of 
chaparrel or greasewood where the bushes were dead and 
dry. In such places the wood rat obtains plenty of ma- 
terial for the construction of its nest. It gathers twigs 
from a foot to three in length and from the size of a 
pencil in diameter, to an inch or more. These, together 
with small pieces of bark and a few leaves will be found 
heaped from the ground up well into the branches of 
some thick clump of bushes. If there is a log convenient 
the rat will often make use of it for one side of his 
house. The twigs are often heaped to the height of three 
or four feet from the ground, usually resembling a pile of 
driftwood with the exception that the pile is seldom 
found near overflowed ground. 

About two years ago I became interested in a pair of 
wood rats that seized upon and possessed themselves of 
my wood house for a habitation. The house is thirty 
feet long and one end of it used for a work bench, repair 
shop and tool house. The other end is used mainly for 
storing dry kindling wood and small stove wood. The 
rats moved in when I was away for a period, and the pair 
found a good supply of dry pine sticks a foot to sixteen 
inches in length split from inch boards. These were of 
various widths from one to five inches, and there were a 
number of heavy sticks of scantling in a corner. With 
notable industry the rats had piled the small sticks into 
a fairly regular pyramid, using the heavy pieces they 
could not move for foundation and frame, adapting their 
architecture to the conditions of the location with re- 
markable ingenuity. 

Their architecture fitted in with the landscape in the 
woodhouse so well that it was some time before I noticed 
that the kindling wood- was methodically placed. As wet 
weather came and the kindling was needed, I frequently 
took an armful into the house, without realizing that I 
— taking gargoyles and cornices from a private resi- 

ence. 

In removing the sticks I often pulled down a quantity 
of the pile in selecting. After doing this for some days I 











iegatt to ttotice that each mofning the pyramid was te- 
iormed, the scatteted sticks collected ‘and placed 
ethodically’ As the w was used the pyfantid grew 
maller and smaller, ‘but each motning all the scattered 
sticks, except some that became wedged and fastened in 
he larger and heavier wood, would be found replaced 
pon the apex of the diminishing pile. When the wood 
ad been about half removed I began to get occasional 
elimpses of the rats. When I removed sticks they dodged 
in and out of the pile, as though they would defend their 
cestle to the extent of their power. . 

The wood was never entirely removed, and that which 
remained was kept in a fairly shaped pyramid until it was 
not more than three feet in diameter. The rats, of which 
] had never seen more than two, became so tame that 
they would remain in sight on the sills near their house 
within an arm’s length of me at times. Later in the 
season the mistress of the pyramid appeared upon one of 
the sills in a very domestic predicament. She was 
sprawled at full length while progeny to the number of 
two were intently engaged in the instinctive business of 
infantile acquisition. After this I frequently fed her 
upon bits of bread and grain. 

I now began to miss some of my portable property. 
Files, small chisels, nails, measuring sticks, patterns, 
pieces of leather and such articles would disappear from 
my work-bench. These from time to time I would find 
mixed in with the sticks in the building material used 
by the rats. Since, I am informed, this is one of the traits 
of the animal. They are so excessively industrious that 
they annex almost anything they can carry or drag away, 
with very indifferent ideas of property rights or owner- 
ship. They are partial to bright and glittering things, 
such as bits of glass, tin and metal. They would doubt- 
less acquire and hoard money with almost _trust-like 
perspicuity and acumen if they were not so much addicted 
to twigs and kindling wood. se 

That they would soon practice civilized propensities 
there is little doubt, if they lived in more centralized 
communities. A neighbor, who resided in this region for 
about forty years, was handicapped in his endeavors to 
vet along by a peculiar inability to keep his family sup- 
plied with small articles, such as tableware, thimbles, 
scissors, corkscrews, jackknives, hairpins, collar buttons, 
and small coins. 

After a quarter of a century he had occasion to take up 
a ground floor in his house. Under it he found the nest 
of wood rats, and that nest was a wonder. If the collec- 
tion of trinkets it contained had not been so tarnished 
with corrosion and-rust he might have set up in business 
with a variety store of no mean proportions. Thousands 
of the small articles of every day use, for which he had 
paid his money, searched and worried for and about 
when they had disappeared, he found hoarded up by the 
wood rats, many of the things having lain between the 
ground and the floor under his feet for two or three de- 
cades. The articles were evidently considered more orna- 
mental than serviceable by the rats, for they were used 
mainly for the decoration of the pyramid of sticks and 
bones, their domicile. RANSACKER. 

Swasta Mountains, Cal., March, 





Some Queer Pets. 


An obscure naturalist is C. F. Miller, of Main street, 
East Orange. His interest runs to the class reptilia, and 
within eighteen months he has taken up photography as 
an adjunct to his studies, and has made some extraor- 
dinary successes in getting portraits of his restless pets 
indoors and out. Mr. Miller is a newsdealer, whose busi- 
ness gives him little time afield, but he his not so chained 
to business that he is unable to make his escape to the 
Watchung mountains back of Orange at intervals, and he 
makes good use of his infrequent opportunities. Nothing 
seems to escape his eyes nor too insignificant to engross 
his attention. The opening of a bud, the emergence of a 
dragon fly from the larva, the fight between a wasp and a 
spider, and a thousand other incidents of the life of lower 
creatures are objects of study for him; but his favorite 
theme seems to be collecting queer pets and studying thein 
at home. Mr. Miller is an enthusiast upon the subject of 
snakes, and invariably has at least a dozen of the harm- 
less kinds comfortably quartered in cages in one room of 
his house, beside keeping up a fine fresh water aquarium 
and little domiciles for toads, frogs and turtles. He has 





COMMON TREE TOAD. 
(Hyla versicolor.) 


photographed all of his peculiar pets, and it is easy for 
the amateur photographer to understand what an amount 
cf patience and impatience enters into the task of catching 
two toads talking or gazing lovingly into each other’s 
eyes. JuSt as the exposure is made one of the toads blinks 
and the other starts a game of leap frog. Then a plate is 
spoiled and another must be made ready. There is no use 
of ‘cuss words, for the toads do not understand rough 
language any better than they do soft words. Mr. Miller 
ha$-had his troubles between the shutter and the back- 
ground when trying to reduce a plump toad to the flat 
surface of a sensitized plate, and the difficulty was dupli- 
cated when ‘he essayed to picture the two toads. Another 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


of hiis pets the common tree toad (Hyla versicolor), was 
a better sitter, and never batted an eye when the exposure 
was made. His pose was just natural, though the ap- 
proach of a fly might have made a lightning change in it. 
His tree toad has been in captivity for a little more than 
a year, and has the freedom of the room, with a little tank 
to retire into when dry. It is interesting to see him 
spring from the window sill and stick to the glass pane as 
he nails a fly with his glutinous tongue. When his 





owner’s hand is extended, he will release his hold and 
drop upon it, or will jump from the table or shelf upen 
Mr. Miller’s shoulder or hand when called. 

Another pet less tractable is a young snapping turtle 
four inches long, which is suspicious of all efforts toward 
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PINE SNAKE. 
(Pityophis melanoleucus.) 
Ocean County, N. J. Length 62 inches. 


domestication. Kindness is wasted upon this creature, 
but he has made a fairly good subject for the camera. 
The snapping turtle has but one friend in Mr. Miller’s 
collection, and this one is a watersnake thirty inches in 
length, which is as tame as a kitten, and seems fond of 
being caressed by Mr. Miller or his children. The latest 
addition to the collection is a pine snake (Pityophis 
melanoleucus) five feet two inches in length, and fresh 
from the pine lands of Ocean county. This reptile is one 
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COMMON WATER SNAKE. 
(Tropidonotus sipedon.) 


of the most docile of our harmless serpents, and easily 
adapts itself to domestic life. Mr. Miller’s specimen is a 
beauty, and it is so tame that his eighteen-months’-old 
baby “Bubs” plays with it whenever he can and cries for 
it when it is refused him. Mr. Miller has made several 
most successful photographs of this snake in conjunction 
with the baby, and in the hands of his eight-year-old 
daughter, Fanny. One of his best pictures of this reptile 
is shown here. It was taken indoors with an exposure of 
slightly over one second, and the result is remarkable, 
because the snake was almost constantly gliding over the 
branch, and was caught in a lucky interval. The picture 
was taken upon the fourth day after the pine snake was 
captured, and it was then so tame that it had no tear of 
man, and seemed pleased to be handled. 
HARRIMAC. 





“This, I suppose,” said the visitor, “is the gun your 
great-grandfather carried through the Revolution.” 

“Most assuredly not,” haughtily replied Cadleigh 
Rich. “That was his gun, but his man carried it for 
him, of course.”—Philadelphia Press. 





Ajl communications intended for Forzst awp Srezam should 
always be addressed to the Forest and Stream Publishing Co., 
New York, and not to any individual connected with the paper. 






Birds’ ‘Nests. 


Tue pleasures of the country boy may lack the excite- 
ment of those of the city boy, but’ they are none the less 
real, and indeed, in the long run, have a decided ad- 
vantage, for they enrich and enlarge the mind in a way 
the other pleasures never do. This comes from being in 
contact with nature, which, after all, is. the great teacher. 


Among the pleasures of the country boy that of bitd- 
nesting is certainly one of the greatest. ‘] slall not stop 
to inquire whether his conduct while engaged ‘in this Lur- 
suit is always strictly humane or ethical; but ] may say 
this much, that it will contrast favorably with the conduct 
of certain persons who have reached years of discretion. 
Let a healthy boy loose among the fields and woods on 
a fine day in May or June, and what a picture of activity 
and happiness he presents! How he rushes hither and 
thither with sparkling eyes and glowing cheeks—now. 
chasing a butterfly and again stalking a bee—now rolling 
down a hillside and again basking in the sun; now, like 
Narcissus, gazing in the brook, and again, like Echo, mak- 
ing the woods and dells resound. But for the most part 
he is bent upon one thing, and that is the quest of that 
object of irresistible fascination to the boyish mind— 
the bird’s nest. 

It is wonderful to think of the risks a boy will run and 
the discomfort and pain he will patiently endure for the 
pleasure of even gazing upon a little arrangement of 
moss or fibres and hair or feathers. What trees he will 
climb—what rugged heights he will scale—what dense 
thorny thickets he will penetrate—what treacherous 
marshes he will wade through! But he never comes to 
grief, or hardly ever. And when he grows up he looks 
back on those early adventures with a peculiar fondness, 
and the bird’s nest, though divested of its fascination, still 
remains for him an object of interest. To the hosts of 
such boys, both young and old, a book which has lately 
been published will be especially welcome. It is entitled, 
“Birds’ Nests” (Fred. A. Stokes & Co., New York), The 
author, Mr. Chas. Dixon, is an English ornithologist and 
a very learned one it may be said. The arrangement of 
his work is taxonomic or classified. First we have a 
chapter on “Nestless Birds and Annexers;” then one on 
the “Crudest Nest Forms;” then one on “Open Nests;” 
then one on “Domed or Roofed Nests,” and finally one on 
“Pendulous Nests.” 

Does a bird build merely for utilitarian purposes, or, 
in other words, merely to provide a safe procreant cradle, 
without any regard to beauty? Our author says yes. But 
this is, at least, open to question. 

Now, there is no doubt that the zsthetic sense is highly 
developed among birds, as witness their songs and 
plumage (which latter, of course, is but an’ expression 
of the inward sense). There is equally no doubt that the 
desire for the safety of their young would overcome this 
if necessary. But is it quite necessary? Is it not possi- 
ble for a bird to build a nest which shall be safe as far 
as possible and at the same time more or less beautiful? 
Certainly the care with which many birds’ nests are made 
would seem to warrant an affirmative answer to this 
question. 

In regard to whether birds act purely from in- 
stinct or reason in building their nests, Mr. Dixon is most: 
interesting. He flouts the instinct theory, and I believe: 
quite justly. To maintain his position he cites the-case 
of two chaffinches, a male and female, which, while; 
quite young, were carried to New Zealand and there en- 
larged. Now the chaffinch (Fringilla calebs) builds..one‘: 
of the most careful and beautiful nests of those known to 
the ornithologist. Did the birds enlarged in New-Zealand 
emulate the family art? Not a bit of it. What they built 
was a monstrosity, more like the cradle of a hang-nest 
than the beautiful little lichen-covered cup peculiar to the 
British Isles. Birds are educated just like other living 
things—educated to hunt for food—educated to sing, and 
educated to build after a certain manner. Of course the 
mental bias of species is there, but that is a very different 
thing from pure instinct, as popularly understood. 

Perhaps there is no question so interesting to the 
ornithologist as that regarding the parasitic habit of cer- 
tain birds. Why does the cuckoo in England or the cow- 
bird in America lay its eggs in another bird’s nest? The 
habit is certainly very old, so it cannot be said that the 
modern fashionable disinclination to be burdened with the 
care of a family has anything to do with it. And yet this 
may be the very reason, and the cuckoo and cowbird may 
have set the fashion for society. However, for a full dis- 
cussion of the matter, I must refer the reader to Mr. 
Dixon’s pages. 

After disposing of these introductory matters, our 
author sets about to describe in detail some thousands of 
nests. I am sure that the descriptions of as many build- 
ings, even the most ornate or singular, would not be half 
so interesting, nor, indeed, one-twentieth part. It is all 
very well to have a building before one to gaze on, but, 
as a general rule, architectural descriptions are a bore. 
How different with the simple little bird’s nest! For 
hours we read of how a few twigs, or a handful of dried 
roots and grasses, or a bunch of moss, with some hair or 
feathers or wool are variously arranged, and do not tire. 
Why is this? Perhaps it is because what is simple and 
natural has an abiding charm for the human mind. Mr. 
Dixon makes it clear, of course, that the dominant 
idea in the construction of a nest is generally conceal- 
ment and always protection to the future nestlings. In 
harmony with this idea, one bird will lay its eggs among 
the pebbles on a beach (from which they can hardly be 
distinguished) ; another will bore a hole in the sand; 
another will drill its way into a tree; another (like the 
chaffinch, before mentioned), will build a nest in a tree 
which, to the casual eye, looks no more than an excres- 
cence on the bark; another will take up its abode in the 
neighborhood of a wasp’s nest, so that in case of a visit 
from its enemies the hornets may be stirred up, doubtless 
with good effect; another will suspend its nest from a 
slim branch overhanging a stream, where no snake or 
monkey will dare venture; another will actually build a 

floating nest, and so on. It is noted by Mr. Dixon in 
this connection that no species or variety is .slavishly 
wedded to one unvarying type of nest, but modifies it to 
suit circumstances or environment. And this fact goes 
to sustain the theory of reason as against that of in- 
stinct. 
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As examples of curious nests the following may be 
cited: The spectacled petrel (a species that breeds in the 
Kerguelen Islands), burrows into a hillside eight or ten 
feet, always under a cascade; the Nicobar moundbird 
builds a nest of dry leaves, sticks, etc., from three to 
cight feet high and from twelve to sixty feet in circum- 
ference; the little bittern (Botaurus minutus) moors its 
nest to reeds growing in the water and the nest may be 
Said to float; the flamingoes breed on vast mud flats 


‘where the waters rise and fall, and the nests constructed 


are admirably adapted to this environment, being conical 
pillars of mud with a shallow cavity at the top for the 
eggs; the nest of the giant coot, found in Chile, is com- 
posed of materials enough to fill a horse cart. As the 
ether extreme of this, there is the nest of the ruby-throat 
hummingbird, which is not more than one-half the size 
of an ordinary walnut shell. The Indian tailorbird sews 


"a large léaf together in the shape of a funnel, then knots 


its ‘thread (which it has woven itself) to keep it from 
slipping out and builds its nest in the funnel ; the hammer- 


_ head (Scopus umbretta), indigenous to Africa, although 


but the size of a raven, builds a nest six feet in diameter, 
which is dome shaped and roofed over; the red oven- 
bird (Funarius rufus), as its name indicates, builds a nest 
like an oven divided into two chambers, and begins build- 
ing. months before the nest is required for incubation, in 
order, doubtless, that all may be properly seasoned. 
Finally, as a sort of climax, I may mention the nest of 
the Indian weaverbird, which weaves a rope of consider- 
able length and suspends therefrom a globular chamber 
to which is attached a woven tube to serve as an entrance. 
Wonderiul, truly, is the art of the bird! 

It is to be regretted, perhaps, that Mr. Dixon has not 
invested his descriptions with a little more of the senti- 
ment inseparable from  nest-building, as thereby they 
would be more likely to make a lasting impression on 
the mind; but his object, as he modestly states, was 
merely to write an introduction to the science of caliology. 
However, his work is well more than that. It is, in fact, 
for all who are not professed ornithologists a sufficiently 
comprehensive treatise on a fascinating subject, replete 
with learning and common sense. 

Francis Moonan. 


Shrikes East and West. 


OAKLAND, Cal., March 20.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
In your issue of March 14, I was much interested in Ed- 
ward A Samuels’ article on the great northern shrike, or 
butcher bird. It is by far the best thing about the merci- 
less little tyrant that I have ever read, and I consider it a 
valuable addition to our store of bird lore. There was 
one thing, however, that puzzled me exceedingly, and 
made me think that perhaps I had been all these years 
mistaken in the identity.of the bird, and that is where he 
speaks of it as having a hooked bill. 

When I was a boy in New England, I used to see them 
or at least a bird that was called the butcher bird— 
every winter; not many, but now and then one, and I 
never lost an opportunity to destroy them. In_ habits 
and appearance Mr:' Samuels has described the bird ex- 
actly as I knew him there except the bill, which, as 
nearly as I can remember, was very nearly straight, the 
upper mandible, perhaps, slightly turned or rounded over. 
and about the same length as that of a catbird or robin. 
I never remember seeing the bird there except during 
the winter season, but I see them here around San Fran- 
cisco Bay at all seasons, looking just the same and with 
the same habits, but nowhere very plenty and almost 
always alone. 

And now, Mr. Editor, what I would be pleased to know 
is whether the bird I refer to is really the great shrike, 
or have I confounded it with some to me unknown bird 
with a hooked bill. Forkep DEER. 


{Our correspondent’s butcher bird was no doubt the 
great northern shrike. His difficulty lies in the ‘definition 
of the word hooked. The bill of the shrike is, as he says, 
Straight or nearly so—not bent down and rounded over 
like that of an owl or a parrot—but at the end it is 
strongly bent down to a hook, behind which, in the cut- 
ting edge of the bill on each side, is a little tooth-like 
projection, which reminds us somewhat of the tooth in 
the bill of the true falcons. The bird seen by Forked Deer 
on the west coast is not the same as the New England 
species, but is somewhat like it.] 


The Birds of Wyoming. 


Butietin No. 55 of the University of Wyoming Agri- 
cultural Department consists of an interesting list of the 
birds of the State, by Wilbur C. Knight. In this first list 
ofbirds for the State in general ever published, Mr. 
Knight has given a most excellent annotated record, 
covering 288 species. The paper is excellently illustrated, 
and ought to be n the hands of every man who is inter- 
ested in western birds. 

Although making frequent reference to earlier local 
lists, this one is based chiefly on a collection of skins 
made with the assistance of Chas. W. Gilmore, and the 
observations of the author. Mr. Knight, although a 
geologist, has devoted some time to the study of birds, 
but was led to make this list chiefly by the constant in- 
quiries made at the University of Wyoming for literature 
on the birds of the State. In getting together his inter- 
esting material he had the assistance of a number of local 
observers, as well as of Mr. Robert Ridgway, Dr. C. Hart 
Merriam, and Dr. A. K. Fisher, all of Washington. 
Mr. Frank Bond, of Cheyenne, furnished a large num- 


ber of pleasing illustrations for the work. 


After a brief note on the study of birds, Mr. Knight 
quotes the article on “Birds in Their Relation to Agri- 
culture,” by Prof. Laurence Bruner, of the University of 
Nebraska, and then passes on to enumerate the species, 
on many of which he gives very full notes. An addendum 
of three species omitted from their proper places, a 
hypothetical list of about a dozen, and the Wyoming 


. law for the protection of birds passed at the session of 
1901, complete the paper. 


imteresting mote on the magpie deserves men- 
tion, for while. there-is a general impression that magpies 
may-learn to talk, very little that is definite is known on 
the subject. Magpies’ nests are easily found, and it is a 
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common practice to capture young birds and rear them 
in cages, where they at once become very tame and 
réadily learn to talk. Mr. Knight says: 

“They usually learn to repeat all of their words and 
phrases by the time they area year old. I have not found 
anyone who has paid special attention to teaching them 
to talk; but believe that one could, by spending a reason- 
able amount of time, teach them many times as much as 
they generally know. In three instances I have collected 
— as to what the magpies say, with the following 
results : 

“No. 1.—Owner, Mrs. J. Rhone; bird’s name, Mike; 
words or phrases repeated: Sic-em; hello; good-by; 
here, Major; hello, Major; hello, Mag; -get out of these; 
come in; what do you say? stick of wood, Eliza. This 
bird also laughs. 

“No. II. Owner, Mrs. Dr. Coburn; bird’s name, Topsy ; 
words or phrases repeated: Topsy; hello; good-by; 
quit; Topsy-opsy; pshaw; pshawie; Oh, Topsy! Pretty 
Topsy; Ah, there! This bird chatters, but the words are 
not distinguishable. It whistles, laughs and coughs. 
When quite young there was a lady neighbor of Mrs. 
Coburn’s who had a very bad consumptive’s cough. The 
magpie soon learned to imitate the cough, and practiced 
it ever since. Age of birds, 12 years. 

“No. II1I.—Owner of bird, Mrs. Hertzog; name, Jack; 
age of bird, 15 years; words or phrases repeated: Hello; 
good morning; good-by; Pretty Polly; what’s the matter 
with the bird—he’s a dreadful nice bird; rats! what’s the 
matter with the bird—precious bird; Maggie; good-by, 
love; get there; come in; Oh, Clara! Nettie; what. This 
bird laughs, sneezes and coughs.” 

Mr. Knight has given us a useful volume on Wyom- 
ing birds, creditable alike to himself, the university and 
State. 


“Thereby Hangs a Tale.” 


I HAVE never seen a squirrel migration. That, of course, 
emphasizes my youngness. The nearest to it was the sud- 
den apeparance in my boyhood—let me see, I was perhaps 
ten, which would make it 1870—of a marvelous number of 
reds and chipmunks which set all the older gun-bearing 
lads wild that fall. Squirrel-eating was out of fashion 
then in Oxford county, Maine, but that did not affect 
their value in target practice; and I counted thirty-two 
chipmunks astraddle of a three-cornered rail one after- 
noon, result of said practice. Next year there were hard- 
ly any. “Practice” accounted for some. Malpractice 
we'd account it now. But to our story. 

Last fall my nimrod friend Frank and I were on one of 
our holiday trips a-canoe up the Charles. It was a 
twenty-five mile paddle, by the way, that day, up and 
back. So he said, with map before him. I sized it up as 
fifty. But to resume. 

As we jogged silently along, suddenly some small ani- 
mal leaped out of the low bush several rods ahead and be- 
gan to swim across the little river. “A gray squirrel!” 
I judged by the floating wave of the following tail that 
streamed astern in the air like an ostrich feather as he 
jumped. The splash awoke us both. “Hit ’er up, Frank!” 
I said, and Frank “hit.” When he gets excited, he’s 
worth three of me at the paddle, and the way we surged 
up river was a caution. True, we hadn’t lost any squir- 
rels, nor did we have any practical use for any. It was 
jvst the old hunting instinct to chase the retreating. From 
the bow I got a good look of the swimmer, who made 
good time, submerged to the ears. But his tail simply 
floated along astern, purely for ornament. We both 
reached the shallows about together, and as the little fel- 
low drew out of the water and cantered slowly along 
the winding road of a muskrat trail through the sedges 
to higher ground, we noted that he did not appear to have 
a drop of water about him. He seemed to have left it be- 
hind him like a duck. Whereat we concluded that navi- 
gation was one of his strong points. 

There was no compulsion about the matter. He merely 
had business on the other side of the river and went 
about it. A more or less perilous passage, it is true. A 
hawk overhead might have made things interesting. A 
big pickerel below, or a turtle—and we canoed over one 
swimming below us that looked as big as a washtub!— 
would have given him no warning of submerged fate. 
But that is all in the woodland day’s work. Besides, he 


was young, as his size betokened. So, pheve, “he didn’t , 


know it was loaded.” I’ve heard of such in my time, 
seems if, Son A 


Snowshoeing a Horse. 


Morcantown, W. Va.—Editor Forest and Stream: The 
rather novel feat of “snowshoeing” a horse in to one of 
the mines on Cow Creek in Carbon county, Wyoming, 
was accomplished recently. A piece of machinery had 
been taken to the mine, which required a horse to operate. 
There had been no road kept open to the mine during the 
winter, and it was fully a mile from the mine to the 
nearest point to which a horse could be taken, so they de- 
cided to move the horse on planks. Two platforms three 
feet in width and somewhat longer than the horse were 
built, and the horse was led from one to the other, the 
back one being moved up in front as soon as the horse 
had walked on to the next one, and so on until he was 
landed at the mine. The horse was gentle and the work 
was accomplished without much difficulty. 

EMERSON CARNEY. 


’ The Ducks and the Tornado. 


Water Liry, N. C.—Editor Forest and Stream: I see 
by your issue of March 21 my tornado duck tragedy has 
found one “Thomas.” I am sorry I had to slander his 
western tornado, as he seems “touchy” on that point. But 
this wind came from the west, and perhaps the only 
reason it did not kill all the ducks in Currituck Sound 
was that it only touched the extreme north end; and while 
it seems to have killed almost everything in its path, for- 
tunately it was a narrow one. These ducks were’ killed 
due east from Mundens Point, Virginia, said village being 
almost totally destroyed; and the destruction of all those 
ducks as described was the truth pure and simple. I did 
not see nor eat the ducks, as our western friend has 
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Station No. 5; Capt. Otto Halstead, station No. 4;. Capt. 
McCorbell, station No. 6. These are all men of ues- 
tioned veracity, and not old hunters like the writer. How 
the ducks were killed will always be a mystery. Few men 
would believe it possible for the waves of the ocean to 
drown swan, as stated by the editor of Forest AND 
STREAM, but his statements were absolutely true and can 
be verified by Capt: Walter Parker, Station No. 8, Cor- 
rolla, N. C., or E. L. Smith, Water Lily, N. C., who saw 
three get drowned, or so badly used up that he caught two 
of them. The editor’s description of how it occurred is a 
good one, and cannot be improved on by me. 

We would like some legislation preventing these 
“western tornadoes” from crossing the Blue Ridge Moun- 
tains, but our representative was a modest man, raised in 
the East, and did not feel that he had the ability. 

I hope this letter will convince Mr. McCandless that 
there is at least a semblance of truth in the account of the 
duck tragedy; I assure him that our ducks can swim, 
and fly, too, and if he doubts that also let him come to 
Currituck and spend a week with me and I'll prove it to 
him. More Anon. 


Early Swallows. 


Mitrorp, Conn., March 24.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
On Monday, March 23, I was somewhat astonished to see 
a little whisp of white-bellied swallows (Tachycineta 
bicolor) in the air flying north, and at first thought that 
I must have been mistaken in the species, for usually 
these birds do not make their appearance here much be- 
fore the middle of April—say from the 1oth to the 15th. 
However, a little later I saw several other small groups 
passing over, and identified them beyond a peradventure. 

According to my experience, this date of arrival is un- 
exampled for southern Connecticut, and, on looking the 
matter up, I am confirmed in this conclusion by other 
observers. Dr. C. Hart Merriam, in his admirable “Birds 
of Connecticut,” p. 30, gives the date of earliest observa- 
tion of the arrival of this species as April 7, and men- 
tioned April 13 as a more usual date. Thus, so far as I 
am able to learn, the white-bellied swallows—always the 
earliest of the swallows to arrive—have this year made 
their appearance about fifteen days in advance of the 
early records of previous years. 

Spring is surprisingly early with us in other respects; 
and unless something unlooked for happens, all the opera- 
tions of nature will be in advance of their usual time. 

Morton GRINNELL. 
Egging in the Yorkshire Cliffs. 

A RECENT issue—Part I—of the Transactions of the 
Scientific and Field Naturalists’ Club of Hull, England, 
contains an interesting account of egging in the York- 
shire Cliffs, by"Mr. E. W. Wade. 

From time immemorial these cliffs have been resorted 
to by sea fowl to lay their eggs and rear their young, 
but of late years the birds were so constantly pursued by 
gunners as to be almost exterminated. They have now 
begun to increase in numbers since the Birds’ Protection 
Act gives them an opportunity to breed. Of the species 
found there, the greater number are guillemots, but there 
are some auks and kittiwakes, though now these last 
exist only by hundreds where formerly they were found 
by thousands. 

All this cliff climbing in Yorkshire is effected by means 
of ropes, and the author speaks of it as a most delightful 
and exhilarating form of gymnastics. The eggs collected 
amount to from 300 to 400 per day, and about 130,000 
are taken during the season. The eggs are sold for about 
a shilling a dozen, and specimens with unusual markings 
bring much higher prices, running up to $1.75 or more. 

It is said that notwithstanding this enormous drain 
on them, the birds show some annual increase. 


Game Bag and Gun. 
Qe 


Proprietors of shooting resorts will find it profitable to advertise 
them in Forzst axp Srezaq. - 


s o a 
Shooting in China. 

SHancuat, China, February, 1903.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: The recollections of a pioneer, when well told, 
are always interesting and -generally instructive. Some 
time ago I found one of the early settlers from the West 
with his mind in a communicative and sportive mood, and 
as I had just returned from a shooting trip I was enter- 
tained by what he said about shooting in China. If I 
could put into this paper the information he gave me, 
with the same spirit and feeling, the readers of the 
Forest AND STREAM would be also entertained; but you 
are welcome to do as you please with what I do write, 
interspersed with some reflections of my own. 

When Shanghai was first made an open port, the 
ground on which the commercial metropolis of Asia has 
been built, was partly covered with water, and the remain- 
der was a mud flat utilized mostly by native fishermen. 

Standing at a favorable point and looking down the 
Whangpoo River my friend informed me that he had seen 
at one look as many as a hundred American skippers 
anchored, all in line and each floating the American flag 
from its masthead, and loading with tea and other 
Chinese products for American ports. This was before 
the coming of the steamships,: which have practically 
driven from the sea the white-winged messengers, whose 
canvas seemed to rejoice with the sunlit clouds, and 
abolished that school in which was trained the skillful 
seaman who manned the ship in the days of our early 
naval triumphs. 

With the steamships also came the breechloading guns, 
and soon after the smokeless powder, and with s rapid 
means of conveyance and such destructive agents, many 
of the pleasures of the sea and the field have disappeared, 
The Skipper has sailed to her final and the 
Joe Manton muzzleloading gun has been placed carefully 
in its case, to be taken out only when one wishes to see 
the perfection of the gunmaker’s skill. 


There abundance of about i i 
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radius of five miles of the city to enjoy the keenest sport 
and return with a bag well filled in quantity and variety. 
That finest of all game birds, the pheasant, were plentiful, 
and the ponds were full of geese and ducks; and the 
bamboo partridge, the quail and snipe were incidental 
shooting. The deer was within range of the average shot, 
and when I listened, as the successful hunting expedi- 
tions were recounted and the “big bag” made, it was easy 
to account for the present scarcity of game where it was 
a few years ago so abundant. I could not appreciate the 
emphatic assertion that “there were true sportsmen in 
those days,” for, to me, the killing of a hundred or two 
hundred pheasants a day by one shooter simply because 
pheasants were plentiful, was not true sportsmanship. 

But since the advent of Western civilization into 
China an unending warfare has been waged against the 
animals and fowls of the empire, and now one has to 
travel far into the interior before making a respectable 
bag, even after several days’ shooting. The game which 
formerly was' abundant around the open ports has been 
shot or frightened away by the almost ceaseless fusillade 
to be heard during the shooting season. 

And the same agencies are busily exterminating the 

e of the forests and plains of happier America; and it 
is to be hoped that President Roosevelt will succeed in ex- 
citing a public sentiment to the enactment of proper laws 
to protect game against the expeditions of shooters who 
shoot for money only; even in China the necessity for 
prohibitory measures has been recognized to the extent of 
prohibiting the further exportation of pheasant skins to 
Paris and other centers of fashion, although at the risk 
of incurring the dissatisfaction of the fair ones. 

To reach the interior of China, the shooter boards a 
houseboat and is towed near the shooting grounds. There 
are regular lines of steam launches running from 
Shanghai to many of the chief commercial towns of the 
interior, and with these towns as the objective points, 
there is no difficulty in reaching any desirable point 
further inland, as the country is so intersected with creeks 
and canals that travel by light draft or flat bottom boats 
is greatly convenienced and expedited. 

The houseboat is indispensable for comfortable recrea- 
tion in inland China. The dimensions and fittings are 
according to the taste of the owner. Generally the boat 
is about fifty feet long, with an extreme breadth of about 
eleven feet and a half, and measuring over seven feet 
from top of house to under side keel plank, thus giving 
the occupant full room to stand erect. There are two or 
more sleeping bunks, according to the space desired, with 
cook house, bath and toilet room; main cabin, dog kennel 
and other necessary rooms. The boat is also fitted with 
mast and sail, and usually has a crew of six. The captain 
is known as the Loadah, who remains in charge of the 
houseboat during the year at a salary of about twelve 
Mexican dollars per month, while the working crew are 
coolies hired when needed at about thirty Mexican cents 
per day. ‘Unless the wind is fair for sailing the house- 
boat is propelled, when separated from the launch, by 
means of sculling oar, by the Chinese called Yulohing. 

With such a boat as above generally indicated, the 
shooter can spend ten or fifteen days in comfort at any 
point he may be able to reach in the interior of China, 
‘and during the shooting. season there is no danger of 
malaria, though it is a safe precaution to take at least 
one dose of quinine a day. ; 

On arriving at the place selected for shooting, the 
houseboat is made fast to some tree on the banks of the 
canal or creek, and, if an old sportsman who knows the 
country, there need be no delay in the start; but, for a 
sportsman who is unacquainted with his surroundings, it 
is prudent to take his latitude and fix well in his mind the 
location of his boat before making a start. It sometimes 
happens that the inexperienced, in his excitement and re- 
sentment, caused by a cock pheasant which has, with the 
most apparént unconcern, escaped the contents of both 
barrels of the gun, forgets every point of the compass 
and finds it difficult to retrace his steps before overtaken 
by night. And one is frequently led far astray by the 
sport to find a suitable crossing place over the creeks 
and wide ditches which often confront him in every direc- 
tion. 


But the natives are not unfriendly. There is little if 
any danger from them. When one preserves his temper 
and keeps himself well in hand it is seldom that he is 
wantonly insulted by the natives. I have frequently spent 
more than a week in the interior of China, more than a 
hundred miles from any open port, and never experienced 
atly evidence of an unfriendly intention. In fact, the 
farther I have been from an open port the more friendly 
have I found the natives, and the more happy and con- 
tented in the cultivation of their little farms; and so 
much happiness and contentment naturally presents the 
question, why disturb it with new theories and new in- 
ventions? The Chinese are not altogether and always 
responsible for that feeling of resentment which has mani- 
fested itself with the torch and rifle as exponents. Some 
of the aggressions against them would have stirred the 
Saxon race to every known resource of warfare. oak. 

Nearly every Shanghai sportsman has his dog, and it is 
an open question as to “what is the best kind of dog for 
general shooting purposes in China?” Each sportsman 
has his preference, and each is partial to the qualities of 
his own dog; and on this subject the opinion of my 
friend is worth stating in his own words. 

“What seemed to be required for shooting throughout 
the season is a strong, well broken, but, perhaps, not too 
highly bred pointer; one that will take the water, face the 
thick covers, and possibly retrieve; and there are such 
dogs in Shanghai. The coats of some setters lie very 
flat, and they are the next best dogs to pointers; but the 
long-haired varieties, though good and useful in their way, 
had better not be taken up country until they can work 
the cover with impunity to themselves. A sentimental 
objection to pointers is that they are not so companion- 
able as the other breeds, which is true to a certain extent ; 
but it must be remembered that when a pointer is on 
business he means business, and that is exactly what he is 
wanted for. In choosing a pointer, always try to get one 
with sloping shoulders, long, airy a deep but not 


broad chest, and a loin arched, very wide, strong and 
muscular. Some useful pointers occasionally arrive at 
Shanghai from Germany. For the most part they are well 
educated and good at retrieving, but run big and 
heavy, and are too much 


given to ‘pottering.’ last 


word may be said in favor of the pointer: he can be 
worked from the beginning to the end of the shooting 
season; whereas it is little less than cruelty to take a 
spaniel or a setter out before December.” It would seem 
from the foregoing opinion of an old and experienced 
shooter in China that the pointer is the best dog for 
shooting purposes in this part of the world. 

Since the invention of the breechloader and smokeless 
powder nearly every sportsman here is equipped with 
such a weapon and such ammunition. Most of the double- 
barrel breechloaders are of English or American make. 
At the shooting clubs—there are two at Shanghai—I see 
the Parker and the Remington, and the Winchester guns, 
and I have heard no complaint of the shooting qualities 
of either. The only objection against the American-made 
guns is that they are too heavy and wanting somewhat in 
symmetry, an objection that could easily be removed by 
the gunmaker. But the guns I have seen of the American 
make are generally of the fifty dollar grade, and these 
naturally do not “show up well” by the side of an Eng- 
lish gun costing thirty or forty pounds at the factory. 
There are two or three Parker guns of high grade which 
have given great satisfaction to the owners, and I have 
heard no complaint as to the shooting quality of any gun 
of American make, and would suggest that more attention 
be given to the building of a lighter twelve-bore gun and 
of more symmetry. All the sporting guns, as a rule, are 
of the twelve-bore gauge and of the standard length. My 
own gun is a twelve-bore, with barrels thirty-two inches 
long, and made for me several years ago by W. W. 
Greener, of Birmingham, England. It is built of the 
Greener’s wrought steel, and weighs only six pounds and 
a half, and, like all of the Greener guns, is of beautiful 
symmetry, long range and accurate. 

But the native sportsman has no such a gun as I have 
referred to, though his bag, after a day’s shooting, is 
often as full as that of his Western competitor who uses 
the most improved breechloader. His gun is the ordinary 
matchlock or gingae, except in rare instances, when he 
has been able to buy an old-fashioned flint lock musket 
which has been changed into a percussion musket. The 
barrel is of iron and about five feet long, with a bore of 
about one-third of an inch; the iron is thickest at the 
breech and tapers gradually towards the muzzle. The 
bore at the breech is about the size of a half dollar coin, 
while at the muzzle it is about that of a five cent piece, 
and thus it seems that this narrowing of the bore, to give 
a greater velocity to the charge, anticipated more than a 
thousand years the choke bore gun which is the pride of 
modern gunmakers. 

The ammunition which the native sportsman takes into 
the field is as primitive as his gun. Where modern 
chemicals are not used the powder has undergone no ma- 
terial*improvement since it was first known in China long 
before known in Europe; and the claim to have first dis- 
covered gunpowder is made by the Chinese with much 
positive evidence in its favor. Within the last decade 
there have been several powder mills built in China, and 
both black and smokeless powder are manufactured, but 
the grade is not the best. The native sportsmen I have 
met in the field mostly use a very inferior grade of black 
powder and iron shot, many of the shot are very irregu- 
lar in every respect, and are the result of choppings from 
wire and nails, with no regard to regularity of size or 
shape. But the Chinaman pours his powder into his gun, 
rams it down with an iron rod until packed at the bottom, 
and then pours in the iron shot without any wad on the 
powder and with a thin wad of leaf or paper over the 
shot, and it is astonishing how successful the native 
sportsman is with such a gun thus loaded. 

The only American brand of smokeless powder I have 
seen in use here was manufactured by Laflin & Rand. 
Recently an American gave me a few cartridges loaded 
with the Laflin & Rand Infallible powder, which I found 
satisfactory. The opinion of sportsmen is rather favor- 
able to Schultze powder for this climate, though Ballistite, 
E. C. and other brands are in general use. So far my 
preference is for the E. C. brand, which I have always 
found to give complete satisfaction; but one of the gun 
clubs is now using Ballistite and the other Schultze. The 
smokeless powder manufactured from chemical com- 
pounds, the least susceptible to climatic influence, will 
ultimately be the preferred powder in China. For the 
large bore fowling gun Schultze is being used in prefer- 
ence to black powder. 

China is still the “happy hunting ground,” but when 
the railroads now in contemplation are completed, the 
sportsmen will have easier and quicker access to the far 
interior, and then here, as in some other parts of the 
world, one will have to be content with shooting half- 
tamed fowls and animals. T. R. JERNIGAN. 


‘ Those “Reminiscences.” 


Orient Pornt, Long Island, N. Y.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: “Old Angler” has given me much pleasure 
while reading his reminiscences, for which I wish to 
thank him. In speaking of retrievers he mentions a cross 
between a Scotch collie bitch and an Irish water spaniel 
as the best retriever he ever saw. The best retriever I 
ever saw was a full blooded Scotch collie. He took sick 
two months ago and died with his head lying on my arm, 
the dear, loving fellow. At low tide I used to wade in 
and anchor the decoys, but I never had to wade in to 
bring them out again. I never had occasion to use a boat 
at all when shooting from the land so long as Tony was 
around. He loved my gun almost as well as I, and 
would carry it in the case half a mile for me. He would 
carry the ducks and put them in the wagon quicker than 
any boy. I could leave my gloves and pocketbook at the 
Sound where I had been lying for ducks, one-half mile 
away, and he would go back and never fail to bring them. 
He had a nose like a fox, yet he was no good for quail. 
‘This seemed beyond him. I would be glad to know if 
others have had such an experience with full blooded 
collies. Tony did not love the water by any means, but 
simply went into it because he was told to do so, whether 
it was for ducks made of wood or those which had been 
killed. He picked up a half bushel of potatoes one day 
and gave them to his master who was seated on a sulky 
hay rake. If some dogs do not have reason, I think I 
know of human beings who are really beneath them— 
having neither reason nor instinct. 


“Old Angler” speaks of “shooting from the. hip” (by 
faith, as it were), and not by sighting along the barrel. 
1 think if the law required all the field shooting to “be 
done from the hip the birds would have all the protection 
they needed. I think I might possibly hit a flock of barns 
shooting from the hip, but not a single quail. 

Now, a few words about game protection. At present 
there is no limit in this. State as to how many ducks or 
quail may be killed by a person in one day. . In. this 
vicinity it is and has been for. years an uncommon thing 
for one person to kill more than 10 ducks a day. I have 
been shooting over fifty years, and during the time I 
have never killed more than ten ducks in one day, and 
never more than 96 in any one season, which was in Igot. 
1 do not think there is any good reason why any man 
should be allowed to kill more than twenty ducks in one 
day or more than ten quail. Nearly all the ducks near 
Orient Point are what we may call trash ducks—such: as 
coots, old squaws and mergansers, with a few black, ducks. 
I have never killed a mallard, canvasback or redhéad; 
not because I was sorry for them, but because I never had 
the opportunity. I am very certain of one thing, which. is 
that not more than one out of ten ducks which visit this 
section in fall and spring gets killed. Of course, the more 
they are hunted the less likely they are to stay with us, 
and the more likely they are to visit wheri there is less 
ncise. Unctie Dan. 


A Lucky Day. 


WE had started down the wood road from our home 
camp on Black Brook about the middle of the afternoon, 
and in an hour or two had settled upon a smooth space 
in a birch grove, dropped our blankets, swamped out.the 
undergrowth and roots, made a bed of boughs on each 
side of the fire-place, and cut some birch poles and a 
couple of green logs for night wood. Our camp was 
handy to the calling place on the pond, and far enough 
back to let us have a fire; in fact it met with all the re- 
quirements. The afternoon was windy and the tree tops 
were reeling about in a drunken revel. It had rained 
every day for a week; but only a shower, so that the 
marshy barrens beyond camp were comparatively dry. 
“Travel” is the word that Old Tom always used for this 
kind of hunting. It is heart-breaking work to tramp over 
these mossy barrens. One hardly gets out of a mud hole 
before tripping on a stout root or a wiry vine. But we 
coasted safely along the edge of the “plain,” as Tom 
called it, stooped behind the bushes and little fir trees 
whenever a new vista opened before us. There was a 
maze of little parks and barrens, each in its own setting of 
dark trees that stood about like a frame. Sometimes: it 
was a single line of spruces; again it was a forest of 
miniature evergreens or even a ridge covered with hard- 
woods, with the game trails as connecting links. It was 
quite a little pull down to the pond, a shallow’ mud- 
bottomed basin much frequented by ducks and caribou. 
It would have been better judgment for us to have re- 
tired to our beds till morning, for one cannot call up a 
moose in a wind storm, or in fact in any wind at all.. But 
do we not all remember that sometimes we have made 
2 wonderful catch of trout of a hot summer afternoon 
when all the signs were unfavorable? So we sat quietly 
urder a bush on the boggy outlet and tooted away in a 
vain endeavor to tickle the ear and fancy of some lovelorn 
moose. Old Tom was an artist on this long pipe of silver 
and gold. He gave his call in a series of three close 
together, then after an interval of fifteen minutes, three 
more. With ears cocked forthe slightest sounds I 
watched the clouds and the tree tops and the waves on 
our muddy little ocean, wondering how soon the rain 
would begin, and shivering at the damp prospect. Such 
waiting is cold work, and the fear of a coming storm ter- 
rible so far from shelter. When it comes it is nothing, 
but the first drops are worse than a flood. So we sat and 
waited. If one has that charming habit of whittling, there 
are. few times that it cannot be turned to advantage. My 
knife was open, and I was soon at work on a miniature 
peddle, then a salmon spear, and finally a rifle, but for a 
Lilliputian, and so the day drew near its close. The sun 
opened up a great golden window in the gray clouds and 
we forgot. our possible moose in gazing at the contrast 
of flaming heavens and sombre pines. Above a glowing 
undulating sky, glorious in color, below a pond that might 
well picture desolation and solitude, with long-fingered 
tamaracks and spruces that would make a fine grewsome 
setting for a murder scene. But the corpse continued to 
remain absent; so finally, with the returning gray pall of 
cloud, we turned our backs on Lake Despair and made for 
our blankets and the sheltering birches we called home. 
We had some little difficulty in finding the camp and our 
spring, but the eye of Old Tom was not long at fault.. A 
few rods through the dark woods on the dimmest of trails 
and we were there. A match changed the aspect of 
affairs; our fire was soon going, and where all had been 
but a varied kind of blackness, it was now bright and 
cheerful. A fire is like a family for company. It is 
usually bright and cheerful, although, like the other, it has 
its moods. Our little kettle was soon boiling, our broth 
made, our bread toasting on a stick, our steak broiling 
over the clean hardwood logs, and ourselves beaming 
with the comfort of warmth and food. This. birch grove 
was not all white-barked trees; there were rough-coated 
yellow birches and a few giant spruces and hemlocks that 
somehow had escaped the devastation of the lumberman. 
As the night shut in its dark walls about us. close enough 
to make our home cosy, the stars came out overhead and 
shone down through the trees, and for a little time. the 
wind ceased. It was delightful to lie on the balsam 
boughs close to that good brown mother earth. The heat 
of the fire and the hiss and glow of the coals and the 
neighborhood of the great trees and the odor of the 
balsam all contrived to bring their spell over me, and the 
next thing I knew was that there were only a few coals 
where that big fire had been and the wind was just roar- 
ing overhead in the branches. Here and there through 
the roof of green one could see that the stars were 
blotted out by the clouds. For some time I lay and 
wished for more fire, and finally got out of my sleeping 
bag and put the wood on myself. After a minute or two 
it roared fiercely enough and I drowsed and went to sleep 
again. There was a decided change next time I -woke. 
Everything was a soft gray, wet and chilly. Through’ the 
branches a fine rain was falling, one of the kind that be- 
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gins a storm and filtered through the leaves upon what 
was left of our fire. Already we were late for our ap- 
pointment, so I woke Tom and we made a kettle of beef 
tea with a few capsules I had in my pocket. Then we 
were off in the mist. What a mist for the complexion! 
Just the thing for Miss Moose, but one could not see‘ to 
shoot five rods. Finally we worked down to the pond 
and tooted away, but nothing answered us. One must 
not get discouraged, though, and so back we went into the 
woods to cross over a little chain of barrens and try for 
caribou. Mind you, I’d not had a chance to try this new 
rie of mine, a 7mm. Mauser, on anything, and I'd 
thought I had worked hard enough to get a good chance. 
Over a hard sandy ridge we worked under the princess 
pines where the ground was level as a floor and you could 
see to shoot 20 rods. Then down on the other side into 
the marshes. There were plenty of tracks there, and 
paths running from one opening to another, and along 
these we traveled. Suddenly, framed in the trees, I saw 
a white and gray animal intently watching us. He had a 
meck large eyed expression, but it didn’t fool me for all 
that. I grabbed Tom and pointed out the watcher. We 
dropped to our knees and I crept up to the line of trees 
through the water and mud of the marsh. Rising I found 


an opening for the rifle barrel, and there, in the middle of 
the little barren, were three caribou. I saw one had 
horns; it was lying down, and, aiming at the shoulder, I 
fired. There was a little spasmodic movement of the feet 


and that was all. 


“You've missed him,” said Tom, in 
great excitement. 


“Shoot quick when he runs,” and he 


pulled me by the sleeve over to an opening through which 
he was watching the barren. “No,” said I, “I got him. 


Let me go.” “You missed him,” said he. “You must 
shoot quick,” and as he spoke a caribou rose from where 
he was lying on the ground and sort of shook himself. 


Number three stood stupidly watching us. I fired and 
missed clean. Then fired again as quickly as I could re- 
peat and down he went with a little bullet in his shoulder. 


As we walked out the little one that has been nearest us 
ran away, as if for the woods, and then circling around 
returned and lay down beside where the other two were 
dying, and when we got within fifty feet got up and ran 
off. There the two lay quite near together—too near for 
any such error as 1 had made—but number one had never 
struggled at all, and so it really seemed as if I might have 
some reasonable doubt. Such is luck in the woods. For 
ten days I had “traveled” through the timber and over 


bogs and had seen only one gray covered back glide 
through the shadows far ahead of me on an old logging 
road, while here it seemed the game was only too anxious 
te be killed. It was really too much of a good thing, but 
the lust for blood was so strong that on our way back to 
camp I murdered in cold blood an ancient hedge hog that 
looked for all the world like a small bear. I climbed the 
logs where he lay and looked the shattered thing over, 
and my moralizing was hardly flattering to myself. How- 
ever, one should not moralize too much on a hunting 
trip. I did not altogether approve of the tendency, 
and so, after a day to pack and salt down our hides, 
we left our comfortable cabin on Black Brook and 
returned to the lands of high collars and beefsteak. 


Geo. F. Dominick, Jr. 


Guae Parks Again. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 
IT was my intention not to add another word to what 


I’ve said, but as my kind supporter, Mr. Spears, has given 
me a sly dig under the fifth rib, I feel as if bound to fire 
another shot, even at the risk of wasting powder. 

I have already made it clear that I am not likely to be 
placed in the ranks of “boot lickers” to the rich, though 
J am ready to admit with Mr. Avis that millionaires are 
of service to the country in many ways; but Mr. Avis 
must consider that I make no war upon their virtues, but 
upon their vices and shortcomings 

Among their other failings must I repeat the charge 
that during the terrible past winter—on the “widow’s 
mite” principle—they did absolutely nothing. Mr. 
Spears has attended to the rest 

Now, Mr. Spears, I don’t know whether your closing 
hint about “religion” was intended for my especial benefit 
or not, but if it was I must defend myself by saying that 


I. was only attacking the inconsistency and hypocrisy of 
pretenders. I consider them fair game, and if they are 
they come within the pale of legitimate Forrest AND 
STREAM material. The Great Reformer did not hesitate 
to open his batteries on the rich who failed in their 
duties, on every fair occasion, and I think it safe, and 
the duty, of everyone to follow in his lead whenever 
good can come of it. 

With thanks to Mr. Spears for his ingenious and kind 
assistance, I am his humble servant, 

DipyMus. 

Str. AuGcustine, March 15. 





Editor Forest and Stream: 

Ir a hog could reason objectively, and could talk from 
his own point of view, what a sizzling outpouring of 
grievances he could direct continuously at all man- 
kind, now and during many generations to come. 

First of all, man has assumed an inconsistent attitude 
toward the hog, for, copying hog nature and appropri- 
ating it as his own, man scoffs at it as the extreme of 
gross selfishness. 

Man points the finger of scorn at the hog in all 
altruistic problems wherein a cheap example is needed. 


He has used the hog in this unkind and unjust 
manner from time immemorial. How thoughtless! 
how unjust! Instead of scorn. man owes the hog a 
double debt of gratitude. First, for copying hog 


nature without giving in return any credit, and second, 
for the attempt to cast a stigma on the hog when man 
himself far outhogs the hog in selfishness. 

Now, reduced to its simple elements, hog nature is 
largely a matter of getting something for nothing. Let 
a hog invade an apple orchard or potato field, and he 
proceeds to enjoy himself as sole proprietor. Let 
him further have possession for a while unmolested. and 
he considers that he has a common law right of which 
he cannot be justly divested by any power on earth, 
Is not that -human in its idea? 


In associating with other hogs, the hog shoulders 


and crowds and roots and squeals to a degree almost 
human in its persistency, though less re in its 
action. 

These thoughts came to me as I read the masterful 
arguments of Messrs. Didymus and Sears, who de- 
nounce the millionaire for his hoggish nature in root- 
ing in a pasture which they maintain should be free 
for all to root in, with the difference, however, that the 
millionaire pays full value for rooting as an individual, 
while the big herd holds that it should root free. Once 
get the right line of reasoning concerning the hog, and 
it will make clear many things which now seem hope- 
lessly inconsistent and inexplicable. The real differ- 
ences are in degree only; that is to say, there are big 
hogs and little hogs, and often the little hog grows into 
a big hog, whereupon he is just as big a hog as any 
other big hog. Cuas. Day. 


CHICAGO AND THE WEST, 


Plenty of Ducks. 


Curcaco, Ill., March 26.—The high waters still con- 
tinue in the Middle West, and the flight of ducks is 
greater this spring than has been known for many 
years. It is ‘thought that most of the north-bound 
migration will come up the Mississippi Valley this 
spring. Naturally much of this flight divides at the 
fork of the Mississippi and Illinois rivers, and it sub- 
divides at the fork of the Desplaines and Kankakee, 
which empties into the Illinois. Within the past week 
the bulk of the shooting has been along the Kankakee 
River. This ancient waterway is naturally the path to 
the southern end of Lake Michigan. Hence the Kan- 
kakee flight has to some extent gotten into Lake Michi- 
gan, which means good shooting in the Tolleston and 
other marshes close to the big water. One might say 
that Tolleston has had as good sport as any club in the 
vicinity; although, of course, one cannot fully measure 
the possibility of that sport, since the members shoot 
under the Indiana law, which has a limit of 24 birds to 
the day. 

In spite of the good success which has attended the 
shooters along the Kankakee River, more especially at 
English Lake, where the sport has been exceptionally 
good, it is believed that the best big bag of the week 
was made at New Boston by a Chicago shooter by the 
name of Miller, and his party. These shooters sent in 
during the week a bag of 97 ducks, of which 70 odd 
were mallards, with a few pintails and bluebills. It 
would seem that they must have caught the flight right 
at New Boston, and when that is the case there is no 
better shooting in any portion of the Middle West. 
This is the best news I have heard from New Boston, 
which was last week offered as a good tip. 

At Fox Lake the sport has been more patchy and 
unreliable. Mr. W. L. Wells, who went up the first 
of the week, got only four bluebills. He met the big 
snowstorm which came on Monday, and says that his 
was the only bag reported in the entire Fox Lake coun- 
try. Since then I have heard of one bag of 27 ducks 
made there, but this may possibly have been done on 
Tuesday, after the storm. 

It is almost certain that the heavy storm of last 
Monday set the flight back to the southward. Now it is 
pleasant again, and the birds ought to be in on Tolle- 
ston, Swan Lake, Hennepin, also on English Lake, and 
other Kankakee clubs, and on Fox Lake. The likeli- 
hood is that the heavy storm drove the birds away from 
the open water into the smaller sheltered lakes, of 
which lower Wisconsin is so full. 


The D.fferest Flights of Ducks, 


Our old friend Abe Kleinman, who knows more about 
ducks in a minute than most of us will forget in a 
year, says that it is now nearly time for the last flight 
of the bluebills. Abe says that the first flight of blue- 
bills on their progress north-bound, is made up largely 
of the paired ducks, those which are going north to 
get on tothe breeding grounds as soon as possible. 
“If you look at the ducks which come in now,” he said, 
“you will find that two-thirds or four-fifths of them 
are males. They go in bunches and flocks and not in 
pairs. These are either the old bachelors, those which 
have not succeeded in getting mates, or those which 
have lost their mates in the southern shooting, at points 
below here. These last migrators are in no hurry to 
get on north and will furnish the later shooting in this 
part of the country. You watch the bags made from 
now on and see if there is not a very large per cent. 
of male birds. You will see the same thing if you take 
a glass and examine the flocks out in Lake alichigan, 
off the city. Nearly all of them are males.” 

I know of no reason to doubt the observation of this 
well-posted and much-experienced duck shooter. 


Snipe are In. 

The first jacksnipe, of which I have knowledge, this 
spring were reported four days ago along the Calumet 
country. The cold snap of this week will stop the 
north-bound movement of these birds in all likelihood, 
but will not send them very far to the south. Abe 
Kleinman tells me that when the jacksnipe has once 
gotten up into the north he is very much disinclined 
to go back south again, his locomotive apparatus seem- 
ing to be not so powerful as that of the ducks and 
geese. In case of a sudden freeze-up, such as we had 
here a few days ago, the jacksnipe does not take a spin 
of a thousand miles or so to the south, but makes 
the best out of his surroundings as he finds them. 
According to Abe, the jacks, in such conditions, hunt 
out some running ditch, or creek, or slough, along 
the banks, of which the ground remains unfrozen and 
where they poke along and make some sort of a living 
until the arrival of better days. Abe says that he has 
known .six or eight jacksnipe to be killed at a single 
shot along such a ditch, where they were located by the 
chance hunter. 

We will hardly have very good sport at jacksnipe this 
spring, owing to the extremé abundance of water all 
over the country. There will be more than enough 
feeding grounds for the numbers of snipe which are 
apt to pass this way. The devoted hunters who go to 
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The ducks continue to come in, and the main flight 
has now probably reached this latitude. At Tolleston 
day before yesterday, Mr. J. V. Clarke easily made his 
limit of 24 ducks, and Mr. Hempstead Washburn, who 
also shot at Tolleston, killed 18 birds. Most of these 


were mallards, with a few pintails and an occasional 
bluebill. 


Mr. Lou Clarke, of this city, is recently back from 
Thomasville, Ga., where he had pleasant weather and 
all the shooting he cared for at doves and quail. 


E, Houcx. 
Hartrorp Buitpixe, Chicago, IIL 


Legislation at Albany. 


The Senate passed on March 30 Mr. Armstrong’s bill forbidding 
the sale of grouse and woodcock. The measure was amended so 
that possession of this game shall not be presumptive evidence of 
violation by any i who has given a bond to the Game Com- 
missioner of the State. 

Avsany, March 28.—Governor Odell has signed the following 
bills amending the fish and game laws: 

Aaa Bridgeman’s, to allow the spearing of fish in the 
creeks of Otsego and Orleans counties. 

Assembly Doughty’s, prone that there shall be no open 
season for Mongolian ring-necked or English pheasants, except in 
Suffolk county. a to 1905, and that they shall not be taken or 
possessed in Suffolk county from Jan. 1 to Oct. 31, both inclusive. 

Assemblyman McNair’s, making the close season for squirrel 
from Dec. 1 to Sept. 15, both inclusive. 

Assemblyman Fowler’s, providing for the protection of fish in 
Chautauqua Lake. 

The Senate has passed Senator Armstrong’s bill, making the 
close season for grouse in the counties of Ulster, Sullivan and 
Greene from Dec. 1 to Sept. 30, both inclusive, and in Orange county 
from Dec. 1 to_Oct. 15, both inclusive. 

‘The Senate Committee on Fisheries and Game has reported the 
foliowing bills: 

Senator Malby’s, relative to fishing in Black Lake, St. Lawrence 
county. 

_ Assemblyman Cowan’s, prohibiting the taking of trout and game 
in the counties of Delaware, Ulster and Schoharie for the purpose 
of selling the same. 

Senator Warneck’s, providing that there shall be no open season 
for grouse and woodcock in the counties of Schoharie, Mont- 
gomery and Otsego, prior to 1906. 

Senator Raines’, relative to the taking of fish through the ice 
in Canandaigua Lake. : 

Assemblyman C, W. Smith’s, relative to wild birds. 

Assemblyman Bedell’s, relative to the close season for trout in 
Orange county. This bill was afterward advanced to third read- 


Li ° 

“ne Assembly Committee on Fisheries and Game has reported 
the following bills: 

Assemblyman C. W. Smith’s, relating to penalties. 

Assemblyman Burnett's, relative to taking fish through the ice 
in Canandaigua Lake. 

Senator Armstrong’s, relative to the destruction of illegal 
devices. 

The Assembly has recommitted the bill of Senator Townsend’s, 
on second reading, for the protection of wild black bear, to- 
ether with a number of amendments proposed to it, exempting 
rom its operations a number of counties. 

The Assembly has advanced to third reading the following bills: 

Assemblyman Cowan’s, making the close season for muskrat, 
skunk and foxes in Delaware county from May 1 to Oct. 31, both 
inclusive. 

Assemblyman Stevens’, relative 
parks. . 

Senator Bailey’s, relative to the 
counties of Queens, 


to the laying out of private 


owers of supervisors in the 
Vassau and Suffolk. 
The Assembly has passed the following bills: 
Assemblyman Hubbs’, relative to the transportation of fish. 
Assemblyman Robinson’s relative to fishing in Hemlock Lake. 
Assemblyman Reynolds’, making the close season for grouse, 
woodcock and quail in Rensselaer county from Dec. 1 to Sept. 
30, both inclusive. 


Sea and River Fishing. 


nm 


Salmon Culture in America. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

In your issue of 2tst inst., Mr. Babcock, Fisheries Com- 
missioner, has supplied what Mr. Livingston Stone, iu 
his letter to R. B. Marston, of the London Fishing 
Gazette, perhaps inadvertently omitted, viz.: some statis- 
tics on which alone a sound opinion can be formed. From 
these, it would appear that, so far as the Sacramento 
River in California is concerned, Artificial Culture has 
been fairly successful. 

In a river where the present conditions are such as Mr. 
Babcock describes, artificial culture may, for a long time, 
prevent the species from dying out entirely; but with a 
full knowledge of what Salmon Culture, pursued on a 
large scale and at enormous expense for 30 years, has 
done in Canada and the Eastern States, I cafinot but en- 
tertain strong doubts that, in rivers where “the establish- 
ment of manufactories, the diversion of waters for irri- 
gation, extensive mining and agricultural methods during 
the past ten years have almost entirely destroyed the 
natural spawning grounds of the Salmon,” artificial cul- 
ture can keep alive a profitable business. Even if it could 
do this, I doubt the wisdom of devoting taxes wrung 
from the people to stimulate artificially a business from 
which only a few wealthy proprietors derive any im- 
mediate profit. 

As to the Columbia and other rivers further North, Mr. 
Babcock, following my old friend Livingstone Stone, is 
very chary about statistics; but, like him, deals liberally 
in opinions and assertions unwarranted by figures. The 
ample quotations made from Mr. Stone; from that careful 
observer of Pacific Salmon, Mr. Charles Hallock; from 
the Report of the Commission sitting in British Columbia 
in 1892, and from letters received during the present year, 
given in your last issue, will enable Mr. Marston to judge 
how much good Artificial Culture can do in rivers where 
the fish are now so numerous that they destroy them- 
selves by overcrowding. 

The writer is strongly of opinion that if those who are 
making fortunes by their canneries and freezers really 
believe they derive any practical benefit from Artificial 
Salmon Culture, they should support the hatcheries them- 
selves, and that the State Governments of California, 
Oregon and Washington, and the Government of Canada 
should no longer tax the people for the special benefit of 
a few wealthy companies who derive all the direct profit. 

Should this and my last letter meet the eyes of the 
scientific gentlemen in England who are opposing Mr. 
Marston’s well-meant but ignorant efforts to increase the 
Salmon catch in England, Scotland and Ireland by grants 
of public money for Artificial Culture, they will not’ fail 
to see, in Mr. Babcock’s confidently expressed opinions, 
additional unds for their belief that so far Salmon 
Culture in Europe and America has produced oodles of 
ova and figures of fry, but very few adult Salmon. 

- = > : os ** , Tur Oup ANGLER, 
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Canoel and Camp Life Along the 
Delaware River. 





Snaps With a Pocket Gomen ans Fly Casts with Tamarack 
0 





I.—The Poles are Cut and “Cured.”—The Swamp. 


The aged fisherman leaves his reel, 
And his rods of split-bamboo, 
To enter a swamp, and cut and peel 
A tamarack pole, so he may feel 
The thrill of memory’s joy, 
When barefoot and freckled, with much ado, 
He searched that swamp all through and through, 
A wild, free fisher boy; 
And with an old jackknife cut the pole, 
By the winding path that leads 
To the pond, and the haunted “waste-weir hole” 
Where he caught the “punkin seeds!” 


“Tuat’s the first fishhook I ever owned. Didn’t catch 
but one fish with it—a sucker over a foot long! Then it 
was honorably retired and cherished! Almost sixty years 
ago, and I’m fishin’ yet! But those boy days were the 
best! I had more fun ketchin’ that sucker than I had 
getting that twenty-pound salmon you gaffed for me last 
summer at Southwest Brook! ” (In Newfoundland.) 

My old comrade had taken the 
tiny hook from an envelope in a lit- 
tle compartment of his “tackle trunk” 

—a dulled, rusty, “Limerick” hook, 
size ten; and all that long vista of . 


threescore years only made his recol- ; ha 
lection the more vivid. £ beige 
“Lost the very first hook on a snag bia 


in Jacobs Creek, out in Michigan,” 
he added. “Even before that I had 
fished with bent pins in the ‘deep 
hole’ where we ‘went in swimmin’.’ 
That hole was about ten feet long, 
where the brook curved below a bank 
at least six feet high; in those days 
I thought it a tremendous proof oi 
courage to slide down its blue clay— 
made wet and slippery—and splash 
right into the center of the muddy 
pool—about eighteen inches deep. 
Oh, how dirty and happy we boys 
would get there! I loved that creek 
auite as well as I afterwards did the 
Delaware River and its herring—for, 
as you know, there were no black 
bass in the Delaware until in Octo- 
ber, 1870, when a lot of small ones 
were put in it at Easton, just below 
Lehigh Dam.” 

He stroked his long, white beard 
with his left hand, and with his right 
reached for a bulldog briarwood pipe. 

He smoked the strongest Perique 
tobacco; as its fumes filled the “fish- 
ing den” I opened a window facing 
Prospect Park, in Brooklyn, where 
troops of scarlet leaves were scurry- 
ing and tossing in the wind-gusts of 
an Indian summer afternoon. 

“I know a larch-swamp in the hill 
back from Hancock up there on the Deloware, where the 
tamaracks grow just right for fishpoles.” : 

I waited for his foreseen suggestion of a trip. : 

“I’ve been thinkin’ I’d go up there, cut and peel an 
dry some poles, and, next summer, take a run down the 
Delaware, and fish jest the same way as when I was a 
boy. You're a decent sort of a fly-fisher—know how to 
sit in a boat, and not talk. How’d you like to join me— 
go up there and help cut ’em, and fish with ’em a spell 
next summer? An’ I’m goin’ to take my pocket camera 
an’ catch a lot of pictures, too.” , 

The prospect was tempting. Memories of my own joys 
2s an urchin, happy on Bean Creek with a tamarack pole 
and a can of earth-worms, crowded upon me. There was 
a long silence. 

“Agreed !” = ; 

“All right: next Saturday by the Erie morning train 
for Hancock, to cut, trim and skin our poles! Bring an 
old jack-knife not worth over a quarter, and dull. No 
use tryin’ to be a boy again unless we use the same old 
knives. Wish we could go to-morrow, for I seem to 
smell the tamarack gum now. Remember how we used to 
use the points of our knife-blades to pick the balsam off 
the bark, and the hardened pink gum from around the 
knots ?” . 

A week later two gray-headed men were plunging 
through the tangle of a larch-swamp between two ranges 
of high hills a few miles from Deposit, New York, while 
a liveryman, who acted as driver, waited by a. highway 
fence and wondered “whether the two old lunatics would 
git lost in there, an’ have to be hunted up?” 

The best times are those which come unexpectedly. 
That hunt for fishpoles was royal! : 

“See that mire-hole?” snorted my friend. “That’s the 
place where I et my first wild turnip. Whew! How my 
mouth did blaze about two minutes after I bit into it! 
There are lots of groundnuts here, as we called them in 
those days, but their tops are dead, and we could not find 
them. Remember that small, white, divided flower on 
their little tops in the spring, and by which we ‘told 
them, and the bulbous roots, about half as big as a marble, 
and how we would gather a pocketful and give them to 
the little girls up at the log schoolhouse?” 

“Yes. And back there is a knoll where I used to come 
and eat my dinner with you; and the rocks with the very 
same patches of mosses. Wonder how they stay so fresh 
and green? Right beside this tree I found an orchid in 
1858—used to call ’em ‘lady slippers’ then. And yonder 
is the shard in the woods where we gathered wild lilies 
for the school-teacher.” . : 

A long, critical search! The slim, straight tamaracks, 
thin, like canes in a brake, were there by thousands, ten 
and fifteen feet high, Bitter-sweet, ivy, coleswort, loose- 
strife, harebell and ferns, mint, wintergreen and cresses, 
alder, laurel. rhododendron, hawkweed and life-everlast- 


ing were also there by the acre—abundant, peaceful, feel- 
ing the first stroke of the frost, but wild, sturdy, auda- 
cious, lush, untamable—a hundred forest odors from them 
mingling. with the balsam smell from_ the. larches! 
Mouldering logs, upturned and _fire-scarred — roots, 
shadows, and. the wind-borne leaves from the maples on 
the far hillsides finding us even where the pools.of water 
were thick with dun “cattails,” whose “fuzz” was carried 
away on every gust—all in a tangle of dreamy Indian. 
summer fragrance! 


Six “poles” were cut, the jack-knives being used with 
the blade downward on their bases as we bent them over, 
so they would cut easy. A long, hard pull with them 
through the swamp and its obstructions, the highway not 
being reached until we had seen a couple of partridges 
“get up” and leave our company! 


Then, each with a big “cud” of tamarack gum and three 
poles, back we went to Deposit, the green tops of the 
poles trailing behind our wagon, and an evening’s work 
in the livery barn—a dozen idlers and boys standing 
about and watching us round the butts, trim away the 
branches and peel off the bark, leaving the poles white, 
slippery, straight and heavy. 

“Goin’ ter cast flies fur fish with them sawlogs?” queries 
a native. 


“Yes—with lines tied fast to their tips, and two feet 


longer than the poles, so as to allow for the wind. The 
current will take the flies to the full length of pole and 
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line. We'll lose over half the bass we hook, but we shall 
have more than we can use, and will return some to the 
water.” 

The green poles were placed on cross-boards nailed to 
the rafters in a peak of the barn, whose owner vouched 
for their safety while they seasoned and grew dry, light 
and springy. 

“Blamed ef it jest don’t make me feel young again!” 
drawled our host. “Say, can’t ye take a feller with ye 
« while when ye come up next summer? Jest one after- 
noon? I know where there’s a good campin’ place by a 
spring about two mile below.” And he pointed to a 
hill far down the noble Delaware, whose rapids were 
talking to the forest that comes close to the shore on the 
other side—the whole, seen in the afterglow of sunset, 
forming an exquisite picture! 

He wrote to us six weeks later at Christmas-time: 

“Am sendin’ ye a box of holly by express. Had the 
six tamarack poles down from the barn-peak yestiddy. 
Every one straight an’ light, and supple’s whalebone! I 
kep turnin’ ’em while they was dryin’, so they'd be 
straight. Remember, I want ter go with yer the fust day! 
Chat spring below town is right by ther mouth uv a trout 
brook, an’ I’ll have my wife go down an’ have supper all 
ready fur us when we kum in from bass fishin’ !” 

L. F. Brown. 


Jottings of a Fly-Fisher.—II. 


I HAD one great day in June, 1901, and the sport was 
especially welcome, coming after a disappointment. Start- 
ing after midday, I reached the stream I was about to 
fish late in the afternoon with rain falling in torrents. I 
put on my waders during a lull, and found the water 
not only very high, but so much discolored that fishing 
was out of the question, at least with any prospect of suc- 
cess. There was no train to return that evening, or I 
would certainly have gone home. The rain ceased early 
in the evening, but I went disconsolately to bed and 
dropped off to sleep with the roar of the swollen stream 
sounding in my ears. The next day was Saturday, and 
when I went to breakfast, I was told that the water had 
cleared considerably. I soon found this to be the case; 
it was clear enough for fly, though still very high, 
The sky was overcast and it remained cloudy all day, 
constantly threatening rain; in fact, I believe that a few 
drops did fall from time to time. : ; 

Under these circumstances I was not long in getting 
under way. For some time I could do nothing. could 
not reach the casts I knew, so as to fish them properly. 
At last I was encouraged by capturing a small trout of 
about a quarter-of a pound. roceeding downward I 
came to a place where the stream was greatly expanded 
over a wide rocky bed. Far out in the middle, near 


several large stones under water, was a kind of pool of 


fairly deep water, yet with a heavy current through 
it, while directly below was a large and dangerous rapid. 
We knew the place above the rapid of old as the haunt of 
large trout. With great difficulty I succeeded in wading 
out far enough to fish. this place properly, by casting a- 
long line, although the water was within an inch or. so of 
the tops of my stockings. I was fishing with only one, - 
fly, a kind of nondescript, tied by myself, with a light, 
yellow body of wool on a No. 10 hook. At about the 
third cast, when the line was well extended and the fly 
over the lower end of the hole or depression, and just 
where the water probably began to shallow a trifle, I de-. 
tected a very modest rise. I struck, and instantly an im- 
mense fish leaped. from the water. The leap was diago- 
nally across, not directly away from me, and really the 
trout appeared a perfect monster in this position, the 
curve of its broad back and wide spotted side, with the 
splendid propeller, a tail that to my excited eyes appeared 
as big as a palm-leaf fan, the fish cleared the water by 
many inches, and a desperate rush for liberty followed. 
I thought just then that I could not move (I changed 
my mind afterward), and had only thirty yards of line 
on my reel. Before I could curb this charge, only three 
or four turns were left me on the spool (you must re-. 
member that I had hooked the fish at the end of a long 
cast) ; in fact, I don’t think that I really stopped the. trout 
at all; he turned of his own will when he struck shallow 
water. I put on all the pull 1 dared, under which the 
fish gradually dropped back into the deepest part of the 
pool. I had recovered many yards of 
line when suddenly the trout rose to- 
ward the surface, a great swirl ap- 
peared, and then my reel screamed 
again. Before I could say Jack Rob- 
inson or even John, the -fish had 
rushed down the stream and was in 
the heavy swift water at the head of 
the rapid. Nothing could stop him 
then; any attempt to butt him would 
have torn out the small hook, or 
caused a break in my fine cast. The 
line was. quickly exhausted and I fol- 
lowed in water which for some yards 
was up to my waist. No thought of 
getting my wading stockings full 
then. The coarse rocks were cruel 
and the footing exceedingly bad, but 
| stumbled on, my legs like towers of 
lead. I was about winded, when the 
fish took it into his head to stop in 
the rapid, probably behind some 
stone, but it appeared to be right in 
the middle of the rushing current. 
The check was but momentary, but it 
enabled me to get opposite the fish, 
and as he checked his wild career 
once more before reaching the shal- 
lows at the bottom, I managed better 
and felt that I had my good fellow in 
hand. I think that we were both 
pretty well played ont by this time, 
and after many short rushes I 
stranded the fish where there was so 
little water that he fell over on his 
side. On getting him in hand-I was - 
greatly disappointed to find that in- 
stead of a five-pounder, he was two 
pounds less. 

Had this fish been lost, say in run- 
ning the rapid, he would have been remembered as that 
four or five pound trout that got away. Nevertheless he 
was a noble trout and made a great fight. 

The water was cold and the fish very active that day. 
It is not the rule for brown trout to leap, but many of 
those caught did so more than once. I took a two pound 
trout that did not, but most of the fish were of large size. 
The basket consisted of twenty-four trout; twenty of 
these I carried home next day, and they nearly filled the 
big creel, capable of containing twenty pounds of fish. 
This was a wonderful day’s sport; in some respects the 
best of my life. 


The large stream, high cold water, unusual average size 
and activity of the fish, combined with the depression and 
disappointment of the day before, all seemed to enhance 
the sport and make of this a record day indeed. In a 
petty brook such fishing is not possible, as even if you 
take a large fish he has not room to show his powers and 
is apt to sulk. The heavy water and peculiar place in 
which the largest fish was hooked made the sport rather 
like salmon fishing in miniature. 

We forget most of the disagreeable or unpleasant inci- 
cents attending our sport, but we never forget the big 
fish we have lost. When a boy of thirteen years I saved 
all my pocket money for a considerable period to purchase 
a fly rod; it was too good a rod for a boy without ex- 
perience and was soon broken. I remember the sad affair 
very well, as a large fish played an important part in the 
event. 

At the end of a thicket on Bonny Brook (this, by the 
way, was a favorite breeding place for a single pair of 
woodcock), was quite a deep pool, with hollow grassy 
banks, forming a fine retreat for trout. A common snake 
fence divided the thicket from a meadow, and by standing 
on one of the lower rails I could cast my worm in the 
pool. I did so on this occasion and the swift current 
carried the bait under the hollow bank; I was not con- 
scious of a bite, but on trying to withdraw the line found 
it was held fast. Forgetting my delicate tackle, a vigor- ° 
ous pull was given, the rod bent double and a large trout 
was drawn to the surface. Becoming wildly excited, I 
endeavored to haul the fish out on the narrow margin 
between the fence and the pool, the trout was actually 
drawn half out of the water, when the rod broke in two 
places, the trout disappeared and before I could gain con- 
trol of the line, freed himself from the hook. I could 
have lifted up my voice and wept; my feelings can hardly 
be realized. My legs were weak, and a sensation of utter 
gonenes< and woe possessed me. To break my beautiful 
new rod was a frightful misfortune, but to lose that trout 
was calamity indeed. I had never seen such a trout; it 
was at least twelve inches long and may have weighed 
three-quarters of a pound. The big friend who accom- 
panied me soon came up; he was older than I, and for 
some years I could not forgive him his efforts to make a 
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joke of my loss, and to tease me about it. In my ex- 
cited grief I had foolishly appealed to him for sympathy. 


The woes of childhood and youth are not always short- . 


lived. 

Trout were numerous in all cold brooks in those days, 
but even in the large streams a pound specimen was a 
large fish. I remember seeing but one two-pound trout 
during my boyhood; this seems rather remarkable, as I 
was familiar with some of the big limestone streams in 
Pennsylvania. They were deep and rich in food for 
trout; a peculiar moss which was common in them was 
filled with larve, snails, shrimps, etc. Many flies ap- 
peared on the water and the evening rise of trout was 
something to be remembered. Very little fishing was 
done after the early part of the season, which began then 
on “All Fool’s Day.” , 

According to my recollection the trout were in good 
condition, and on one opening day I made a basket of 38 
good fish during a snow storm; the temperature could 
not have been low, as the snow melted as fast as it fell. 

Glancing over a book called “Sixty-three Years’ 
Angling” recently, reminded me of a fine old salmon 
fisher, now gone to his rest, as the views of the author 
and my friend agreed and in some respects were uncom- 
mon. They believed that the salmon takes the fly in 
anger, because he is tantalized and annoyed by it. The 
author of the work goes so far as to say that the pattern 
of fly used for salmon is not of the slightest consequence. 
“Why the salmon takes the fly” has been the subject of 
much discussion and argument for many years, and all 
that we can do is to form our own opinions from such 
reliable evidence as we have before us. After learning 
from books how to tie trout flies, I became ambitious and 
devoted much of my leisure to the more complicated 
insects, or rather lures, used for salmon. . 

It is very difficult to obtain the requisite materials in 
this country, but those necessary to tie a few of the 
standard patterns were imported, and after working for 
three hours on a single Jock-Scot, I succeeded in turning 
out quite a pretty fly. In an account of the fishing season 
in the river Eden, in North Britain, a new fly was men- 
tioned as having proved very killing that year, one salmon 
of 49% pounds and another of 43 pounds having been 
taken with it. The formula of the fly was given and I 
copied it. It proved to be a very harmonious creation of 
blue and silver, orange and black, golden pheasant top- 
pings, etc., and I gave one or two to each of my salmon- 
fishing friends. One of these gentlemen was on the Resti- 
gouche in June of that year fishing the club waters on 
the invitation of a friend. 

On a bright, hot day many rods were at work, but the 
fish were not inclined to rise, and none were taken until 
one of the guides, an Indian, I think, in looking over my 
friend’s stock of flies, noticed the Eden fly I had given 
him. He attached it to the leader and casting over the 
seme water five large salmon were risen and hooked. The 
best fish weighed thirty-eight pounds. Were those salmon 
made angry by the Eden fly and not by the Jock-Scots, 
silver-doctors, Durham-rangers, black-doses and other 
flies presented to them? My friend was the only one 
among many who had any sport on that day. By the way, 
the form of the Pennell hook, a plain tapered shank with 
gut loop (not an eyed hook), was disliked by all the 
guides at that time. The hook was rather slender, and 
Mr. Pennell has since brought out a much heavier hook, 
with a returned eye for salmon flies. 

Later in the season another friend, of no experience 
whatever, was given a few days on private water some 
distance up the same river. He had very little tackle and 
scarcely any flies, except a few I had given him. These 
flies had been tied before my materials arrived, and 
could hardly be called salmon flies at all. 

Among them was a thing on a No. 1% Pennell hook 
resembling a coachman trout fly, if anything. It was tied 
with two stiff white wings, made of whole feathers, up- 
right on the hook, peacock herl body, yellow butt, golden 
pheasant tail, silver tag, and a very full long brown 
hackle. After two days without sport the Indian guide 
put this strange salmon fly in action in the evening. Jt 
was cast straight out, and, as my friend said, sat on the 
river like a sail boat, with its wings cocked up. As it 
floated down, a salmon of 14% pounds rose quietly and 
tried to absorb it. The big wings and general stiffness of 
the fly were against him, however, and it was only after 
three separate and distinct efforts that he got it. My 
friend, never having fished with a fly in his life, became 
wildly excited, struck very hard and broke his, or rather 
the owner’s rod, for it was borrowed. In spite of this 
the fish was landed with the assistance of the guide in 
two. hours and a half. With the same fly two more 
salmon were taken. This I consider a very interesting 
case, as it is one of the few recorded instances where a 
salmon has risen at and taken a dry fly floating on the 
water; and the natural inference is that it was taken as 
a fly or moth, certainly not in anger. 

It is unfortunate that so few fishermen keep a record 
of their sport, with the attending circumstances, as much 
interesting and often valuable information is lost forever. 
Experience is the great teacher, and if that of many 
could be brought together, we would know far more than 
we do of many things bearing upon our art. The man 
who keeps everything he learns locked up in his own 
breast will know far less than he who compares notes 
with his fellows. My reason for writing these random 
notes and recollections is that they may remind other 
men of their interesting experiences, and perhaps induce 
them to write also. 


There are a great many amateur fly tyers in this coun- 
try, but they have no medium of communication. In the 
course of years one learns of many wrinkles—in addi- 
tion to those printed on his face—new materials are dis- 
covered, and if he is a fair observer he picks up a little 
practical information about entomology. 

I am surprised that more ladies do not take an interest 
in fly-fishing. It is well within their powers, and those 
accustomed to exercise soon become enthusiastic. Eight 
years ago a yo lady was my fishing companion quite 
frequently, and although we had to tramp four or five 
miles to reach the best part of the river, she never became 
too tired to enjoy the sport. She wore a Tam O’Shanter, 
sweater, short jacket and skirts, with stout shoes and 
leggi and waded, as I did, without waterproofs, which 
. are only a nuisance in warm weather. The constant ex- 
ercise prevents one from taking cold, care being taken 
not to lie about long enough at lunch time to become 


chilled, though there is little chance of that when the 
summer sun is “— in the heavens. ioe 

This girl soon learned to cast a fly quite well, in spite 
of the fact that her rod was a poor one (a split bam’ 
nine feet in length and weighing four and a half ounces 
is just the thing for a lady). She saw portions of a most 
beautiful trout stream never before visited by a woman, 
and had many interesting experiences. An involuntary 
bath was the only misfortune she experienced, and she did 
not suffer from that. No one man or woman who has 
once taken an interest in fly-fishing ever becomes indif- 
ferent to it. A fresh source of pleasure in life has been 
gained and one that will continue to afford enjoyment 
until the end of the longest life. 

The inhabitants of New York and vicinity are greatly 
favored in their opportunities for sport. Good salt water 
fishing is near at hand and owing to the excellent facili- 
ties for travel a man can leave the city by the Newspaper 
train at four o’clock on any spring morning, spend a long 
day on good water a hundred miles away, and return in 
time for a late supper the same night. Of course, it is 
better and more agreeable to spend a night in the coun- 
try, but it is not really necessary. 

Business is so absorbing that many ardent fishermen 
can only steal a day now and then, in the early part of 
the season, while fishing is at its best. The clubs on 
Long Island are largely patronized, but are beyond the 
means of the majority. Also a desire is felt to visit wild 
unpreserved waters, to get among the mountains and the 
evergreens. The angling fever is a very real disease, and 
can only be cured by the application of cold water and 
fresh untainted air. I know a man eighty years of age 
who used to visit the Restigouche every year as soon as 
the ice was out. He often descended ‘from his car at 
Metapedia to find himself in a snow bank, but his ardor 
was never chilled. On one trip he traveled many hundred 
miles, spent one day in a wet boat, caught one 25-pound 
selmon and a bad attack of influenza and was shipped 
home in spite of himself. He was quite as eager the next 
spring. 

I am one of those who believe that all the vagaries of 
trout that seem so incomprehensible are capable of a 
rational explanation. For one thing, the eyesight of 
round-eyed creatures is not as good as that of almond- 
eyed human beings in some respects, although better in 
others. They are deficient in the sense of form, keen to 
detect motion and shades of color. A deer will not notice 
you if you are absolutely still, but the slightest motion 
sends him off at once. Trout are the same, only more 
so, if anything. A shadow alarms them greatly, and the 
position of the sun has much to do with our success, or 
the lack of it. If the rays of light are reflected from the 
water in a certain way, you can stand within easy casting 
distance of a school of shy trout in even the shallowest 
water; they cannot see you, nor can you see them. Prove 
this the next time you have an opportunity. 

Trout take a fly when it is all chewed up sometimes. 
It does not look like anything to us, but to them it may 
be the exact color of a fly that is or has been hatching 
out, and they take it as larve or nymph just emerging 
from its case. I have, when not able to make a really 
good imitation of a fly upon which the trout were feeding, 
contented myself with a body of the right color and a few 
turns of almost any feathers of the right shade. This will 
kill better than a well formed fly of the wrong color, 
though greater accuracy is desirable. 

é THEODORE GORDON. 


Chickamauga Fishing Club. 


Twenty-six Chattanooga citizens are the exclusive 
owners of fishing privileges in the lake which runs for 
two and a half miles from Crawfish Springs to West 
Chickamauga Creek. 

The club has existed for a number of years, but it is 
now probably at its best, having a larger membership and 
better facilities than ever before for enjoying the sport. 
The membership list is full, and there is quite a waiting 
list anxious to take up any vacancy that may occur, but 
it is not likely that the number of active members will be 
materially increased soon. 

The immense volume of water pouring out of Crawfish 
Spring makes a small river, furnishing about one-third of 
the water in South Chickamauga Creek. At the mouth 
of the spring stream is a strong dam, which creates a lake 
two miles and a half long, as picturesque as any water 
course in the South. The clear, blue depths are fairly 
alive with game fish. There is scarcely any current in the 
lake, and if one were floating down, without the aid of 
wind or paddle, it would require twelve hours to make 
the distance. This is an advantage, of course, making the 
rowing in ahy direction easy and delightful. 

Each season during the past few years the Government 
fish car has left game minnows in this lake, and it is 
stocked now with a number of varieties which afford all 
kinds of sport for the members of the club. Among the 
best varieties are the black bass, the rainbow trout, the 
crappie and the bream. These respond readily to live bait, 
trolling spoon and fly. In addition there are sun perch, 
white perch and even the despised blue and yellow cat- 
fish, but the “cats” are seldom caught, although it is said 
that they are about as fine dish as any coming from the 
pure waters of the spring lake. Already this season the 
Government has put into the lake one thousand black 
bass and 700 crappies. 

It is estimated that the members of the club catch one 
fish to eight which are put into the lake. This can be 
easily figured out, as each fisherman, at the close of his 
day’s sport, makes a report of the number and kind of 
fish he caught. These reports are turned over to the 
secretary, who incorporates the aggregate figures for each 
member in his annual report. 

The largest fish last year weighed about six and one- 
half pounds. It was a black bass. The largest so far this 
year was four and one-fourth pounds, also of the black 
bass variety. 

The club has just eompleted a new club house at a cost 
of $600, and will build a boathouse at once. The club 
house is near the old Crawfish Springs hotel, and is a 
convenient, neat cottage, capable of accommodating any 
number of the members. There are lockers for each mem- 
ber, a spacious club room, kitchen and dining room, and 
sleeping apartments provided with cots for those who 


wish to spend the night there. It is understood that 
quite a number of the members contemplate spending their 
vacations this summer in that way, sleeping in the club 
house and fishing early in the morning and late in the 
evening, which will not-interfere with their daily work 
in the city. 

The lake, club house, minnows, boats, etc., are all 


“looked after by R. N. Phipps, the game keeper, who is 


employed by the club at a salary. Mr. Phipps not only 
knows the places where the fish can be found, but he 
knows how to entice and land the big fellows as well as 
any member of the club, this fact no doubt proving a 
great convenience to many an unlucky fisherman in time 
of need. “Admiral” Phipps keeps thousands of minnows 
all the time, ready for the members of the club when- 
ever they want them, the club paying for the minnows 
from one cent to one and a half cents each, according to 
the size, which must be from three and a half to six 
inches in length. Many of the minnows are brought con- 
siderable distance, usually by express. 

The ultra-exclusiveness of the Chickamauga Fishing 
Club is seen from the fact that no permits are issued to 
anyone to fish on the preserves of the club, which include 
all the running streams on the Lee estate. Each member 
of the club is entitled to invite ten visitors in twelve 
months, and the expenses incurred by the visit must be 
charged to the member who invited him. 

This gives promise of becoming a formidable rival to 
the best fishing grounds in the South, and the present 
club, having a lease of the fishing privileges until 1910, 
can afford to anticipate a long period of enjoyment in 
the pastime. Being so near Chattanooga, and on the line 
of the Central of Georgia railroad, the grounds are al- 
ready proving a veritable health resort and a sure cure 
for “that tired feeling” that takes possession of all men 
at some time. Members of the club have fished all the 
winter with success, and they find that the weather makes 
no difference, as far as the fish are concerned. 

There is some talk of adding the hunting feature to the 
province of the club, in which event the hunting privileges 
will be secured on a large tract of adjacent land, which 
will be stocked and preserved.—Chattanooga News. 


Foreign Fishing Notes. 


The Rhine Salmon. 


AccorDING to a late report the salmon caught in the 
river Rhine numbered 27,477 in 1900, 31,811 in 1901, and 
37,303 in 1902; the improvement not being remarkable in 
view of the fact that the average catch between 1871 and 
1G00 was 54,630. The report recommends, in order to in- 
sure a continuance of the improvement, that the follow- 
ing of disregarded recommendations be adopted and 
stringently enforced. First, the fishery to be absolutely 
prohibited from September 1 to January 1. Second, to 
maintain a weekly close time from Saturday to Sunday 





.evening. Third, a daily suspension of six hours from 


g P. M. to 3 A. M., to be enforced in all portions of the 
river beyond its tidal flow. Fourth, no salmon spawn 
or fry to be disturbed or taken save by authorized fish 
culturists. Fifth, more liberal stocking of the stream with 
fry. Sixth, strict regulations against fouling waters to 
be rigidly enforced. Much of the decline is attributed to 
improvements in river navigation and to the multiplica- 
tion of industrial establishments upon its banks. The 
stream. is doubtless of far greater value as an artery of 
trade than as a fish nursery, and inasmuch as its develop- 
ment in the one direction is seemingly incompatible with 
that in the other, the salmon will probably have to go. 
It is doubtful, in view of American experience, whether 
a more liberal stocking of the river with fry would accom- 
plish the result hoped for. 


Norway’s Fish Industry. 


Norway’s export of fish in 1901 was $13,100,000, or 
nearly six dollars per head of the total population. Al- 
most one-third of the country’s entire export was of 
fish and fish products, and this, her leading industry, has 
become such largely by reason of its furtherance by 
Government aid exerted with the most praiseworthy intel- 
ligence and discretion. Among the more notable exports 
are fish meal, fish tongues and fish stomachs. Of fish roe 
there was exported 96,000 pounds and 656,000 pounds of 
fish glue. 

Norway now makes a very fine table oil from herrings, 
and employs it in her fish canning industry as an accept- 
able substitute for the more expensive Italian olive oil. 
Among new fish preparations offered are boneless warm 
smoked herrings, cold smoked turbots, fish sausages, and 
codfish ingeniously dried without heat in three or four 
days, whereby, it is asserted, that the fishy taste of the 
product is abated and the color, general appearance and 
taste of the fresh fish closely approximated. Toward this 
particular line of experiment the Government contributed 
ove five hundred dollars. Much progress has also been 
accomplished in the economical production and refining of 
the coarser fish oils. An ingenious apparatus has been 
devised by which it is claimed the proportion of oil in a 
specimen of fish can be ascertained with ease and cer- 
tainty in a few minutes, and thus the proper and most 
economical disposition of a catch of herring, or other fish, 
can be readily determined. 


Japanese Fishery Schools, 

Among the many wonderful events of the last century 
there was none more startling than the entry of Japan, 
almost fully armed and panoplied, into the circle of 
civilized nations. With an equipment in most respects 
equal, and in some superior to her sister peoples, she will 
soon occupy the competitive arena thoroughly prepared to 
struggle for her share of the world’s markets. Her fore- 
sight, energy and industry have, in no line of effort, been 
so marked as in the development of her fisheries. As 
early as 1882 the fisheries of the empire underwent asso- 
ciated direction, and it became the concern of the leading 
men of the then infant industry to further its expansion 
by a system of enlightened instruction. In 1888 the Min- 
ister of Agriculture established the first school at Tokio, 
and to-day there are in the empire the following: One 
school of instruction in marine and freshwater products, 
sustained without Government aid; twenty-five experi- 
ment stations under State subvention; three 
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schools also assisted by the State; twenty-one subsidized 
schools for the fullest instruction in all that appertains 
to the preparation or to the gathering of the varied 
harvests of the waters. In the principal of these institu- 
tions the students undergo a three years’ course of in- 
struction; the first year in fishculture, sea and river fish- 
ing, ichthyology, botany, chemistry, physics, drawing, for- 
eign languages, etc. The second year they study the 
mechanical arts, boat building, navigation, tin working, 
fishery jurisprudence ; the third year being largely practi- 
cal instruction, the Government furnishing a number of 
fishing vessels, each comfortably accommodating twenty- 
four students, beside the crew, the fishermen and the 
teaching staff. Among the facilities of instruction are 
colored representations, in the highest style of art, of 
ninety-six fishes, in most instances life-size, also a text- 
book for fishermen, fully and clearly illustrated. Norway, 
Germany and Holland have likewise schools of fishery 
instruction, but not upon Japan’s impressive scale. 

The steadily increasing development of Japan’s fisheries 
challenges our interest, for her enterprise extends to for- 
eign waters. In 1901 she had 1,700 vessels and 8,000 
men upon the Korean coast, and 125 vessels and 4,400 men 
upon the Sayhalien and Siberian coasts. Ere debarred by 
restrictive legislation, Japanese fishing boats operated 
largely upon the Skeena and Fraser rivers in western 
Canada, and also in Australian waters, the alert, quick- 
witted, knowledge-seeking little Oriental apparently find- 
ing everywhere a field of profitable activity. 

In 1899 Japan had 400,000 fishing craft in service that 
directly or indirectly gave employment to 3,338,000 per- 
sons, or about a twelfth of the population. The total 
value of the product was 70,761,846 yen, against but 
44,527,645 yen in 1895. Until very recently Japanese ex- 
ports to Europe and America were substantially limited to 
fish oil and pearl shells; but to-day her salt and smoked 
fish have found a lodgment in European markets with an 
assurance of a future extensive sale. At the great Rus- 
sian International Fishery Exposition of last year Japan’s 
exhibit excited exceptional interest; her display, among 
various other marine products, including sea weeds fur- 
nishing glazing or stiffening materials for textile and 
other fabrics, specimens of pearl shells, worked and un- 
worked, salted salmon roe, canned oysters and mussels, 
cels in oil, also sardines, fish puddings, codliver oil of ex- 
ceptionally fine quality, etc. 

Japan is no longer like a girl at her first ball, waiting 
anxiously to be noticed; the throng thickens about her, 
and she is to be reckoned with. A. H. Gouraup. 


Fish and Fishing. 


Death of L. Z. Joncas, 


One by one they are slipping away—the friends and 
companions of our early outing and fishing days, and 
while it is probably true that the mortality among 
those whose names are household words to the readers 
of Forrest AND STREAM, has not increased in recent 
years, it does seem to me that the obituary notices of 
prominent anglers have been growing unusually fre- 
quent of late, and the intervals which separate them 
briefer than ever before. The news that Louis Zephirin 
Joncas, of Quebec, is dead, will doubtless come as 
somewhat of a shock to many of the readers of this 
journal, though his more intimate friends have long 
been aware of the fact that his health was most pre- 
carious, and that he was liable at any moment to be 
carried off by one of the attacks of partial heart failure, 
to which he had long been subject. Two or three 
times within the last few years I have been with him 
away from home when some of these attacks were so 
severe that his physicians would not answer for his 
recovery, and it was thought wise to send for a priest, 
to administer the last rites of his church. 





these incidents occured in New York, during the _prog- 4} 


ress of the first Sportsmen’s Show in Madison Square? |} 
Garden, at which he represented the Provincial Gov-}} 
ernment of Quebec. His recovery upon that occasion ji 


tention to his case given by our mutual friend and// 
brother sportsman, Dr. Lewis Rutherfurd Morris.’ 
Upon another occasion poor Joncas successfully fought 
off death in a camp on a salmon river, whence his 
friend, Jos. X. Lavoie, and the writer sent two In- 
dians down the rapids of the river at midnight to bring 
up a doctor from the village at its mouth. 

For some years past Mr. Joncas occupied the posi- 
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Government of Quebec, and nobody was better quali- 
fied for the office, or could have discharged its duties 
with a larger measure of intelligence or with greater}, 
zeal, devotion and assiduity. Prior to his appoint-}i 
ment to that office, he sat for many years in the Do- 
minion Parliament as M. P. for his native county of 
Gaspé, where his family had long been interested in 
the fishery industry. It was because of his intimate 
acquaintance with this industry that he was selected by 
the Canadian Government in 1883, one of the com- 
missioners to represent the Dominion at the Interna- 
tional Fisheries Exhibition held in London, England, 
and in this capacity he won golden opinions, both from 
the British and Canadian press. Among his most 
valued treasures were a pair of beautiful autograph 
photographs of King Edward VII.: and Queen Alex- 
andra, which the then Prince of Wales gave him on; 
the occasion of the exhibition. His paper on 
Fisheries of Canada” was declared by the London 
Daily Telegraph to have been the most valuable of 
those read at the congress in connection with the ex- 
hibition. 
World’s Fair, Mr. Joncas was appointed chairman of | 
the jury upon awards im connection with the depart- 
ment of fishery exhibits. 

L. Z. Joncas was one of the most efficient anglers 
with whom it has been my good luck to fish. Tall in 
stature and of fine athletic build, it was a sight to de- 
light the eye to see him engaged in a fight with ay | 


t, 


salmon. He was not the man to _ prolong the battle. | 
He had killed so many salmon in his time, having! 
fished upon almost every Canadian salmon stream, that 
it mattered little to him whether or not he killed his 
fish. If he did so, it was because it was well hooked 
and his tackle in good order. The latter, he used of | 


4; who hanker for venison out of season. 
One of§! 


“and were tumbled into the water. 


: C » clothed, and neither could swim, but they had presence 
tion of Superintendent of Fish and Game under the ¥; 


i; 
Wh) golt managed to fire a revolver, which he had in a water- 
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finest quality, but knew its strength to a nicety, and 
put it to the. fullest test. When he killed a fish he 
did it in less time than almost anybody else would 
have done, and if it was lightly hooked it had every 
opportunity, of escape. 

An authority upon everything connected. with the 
sports of forest and stream, Mr. Joncas was good 
enough to join me in the joint authorship of “The 
Sportsman’s Companion in the Province of Quebec,” 
and hundreds of American hunters and fishermen who 
come here for their favorite sport will gladly er 
to the many civilities received at his hands. He h 
much to do with the establishment of the North 
American Fish and Game Protective Association, and 
was its secretary-treasurer until ill-health compelled 
him to resign the office. 

Loyal to his government, 
the head of his department, loyal to his duties and 
loyal to his friends, L. Z. Joncas will be sincerely 
mourned by those who knew him best. 

E. T. D. CHAMBERS. 


loyal to the minister at 





San Francisco Striped Bass Club. 


San Francisco, March 19.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
Inclosed is the score of casting contest held by the San 
Francisco Striped Bass Club on the 15th. The long dis- 
tance casting conditions were: 

Sinker, 24 ounces, distance only to count, best cast 
of five. 

For accuracy: 1'%4-ounce sinker, dropped 3 feet from 
point of rod, five casts at each buoy placed 50, 75, 100, 125 
and 150 feet, in lane 30 feet wide, sinker striking within 
one foot of buoy to count 100 per cent., each foot away to 
ceunt 1 per cent. from this. 

Distance and accuracy contest (114 ounce) in a lane’30 
feet wide, five casts totaled together. 

Long distance, 2%4-ounce sinker, first prize a medal. 
Accuracy and light sinker (1144 ounces) added together; 
second prize, a trophy. 

The judges were Dr. Geo. Gunn, W. A. L. Miller, J. S. 
Turner, W. S. Turner. 


Long 
Distance, Accuracy, Distance, Total. 

Feet. Per Cent. Feet. Per Cent. 
F. E. Daverkosen........ 169 87.84 120.4 104.12 
Je. LyMehh...cccccccvvesceses 206 82.2 114.6 98.4 
PR. W. GeattnekK..cccscccee 168 88.84 50.2 69.52 
yy GO eee 25 50.4 69.6 60 
We ee ET cess cacs vases 125 62.72 47 54.86 
ie Rr 100 71.4 35 53.2 
ee | eye 174 66.64 37 51.82 


J. Lynch takes prize for long distance, 214-ounce sinker, 
with 206 feet. 
F. E. Daverkosen takes prize for accuracy and distance, 
light sinker (1%4-ounce), with 104.12 per cent. 
C. H. Kewe t. 


New Hampshire Early Fishing. 


Newrounp LAKE, Bristol, N. H., March 30.—The fish- 
ing season for landlocked salmon and lake trout will open 
ten days earlier this year,.as the ice will undoubtedly be 
out of the lake by April 5. It is anticipated the fishing 
will be the best known for some time, as the 30,000 young 
fingerlings put in these waters four years ago will be 
heard from, and the restrictions put on ice fishing have 
greatly benefited the spring fishing. 

Fish and Game Commissioners Nathaniel B. Went- 
worth and Chas. B. Clark, of Concord, a few days ago 
arrested one Henry G. Gove, of Orange, for the illegal 
killing of two deer in that town, which is closed to deer 
hunting at all times. Gove was arraigned before Chas. 
W. Fling, of Bristol, a fine of $100 and three months in 
jail were imposed for each deer, making $200 and six 
months in jail, which ought to act as a deterrent to those 
Our Legislature 
has been amending the laws; we note one which again 
prohibits the selling of lake trout; that will have the ten- 
aay to restrict the operations of the market fisherman, 


| who had again been in active evidence the past two years. 
was undoubtedly due to the unremitting care and at- i? — S. H. 
i m=" Close Call for Fishers. 
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Franz MANGOLT and his wife went fishing yesterday 
afternoon, opposite Locust Point, off City Island, and 
almost lost their lives. After fishing some hours from a 
skiff, they started to pull in the anchor, upset the boat, 
Both were heavily 


of mind to grasp the sides of the skiff. They shouted for 
help, but as the wind blew from the main land and they 
were nearly a mile from shore, they were not heard. 
After being in the water nearly forty-five minutes, Man- 


proof case, and the noise of the shots attracted the atten- 


, tion of Capt. Nathan C. Bell, of City Island, who was get- 


, ting oysters about a half mile away. He rowed to them 


and arrived just in the nick of time, as Mrs. Mangolt, 
|, numbed by the cold water, was losing her hold on the 


boat. —New York Evening Post, March 27. 
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Fixtures. 
March %-28.—Chicago.—Show of Chicago Kennel Club. 
March 30-31.—St. Louis.—Show of St. Louis Collie Club. 
March 31-April 3.—Buffalo, N. Y.—Show of Buffalo Kennel Club. 
as 1-4.—Victoria, B. C.—Show of Victoria Kennel Club. 
i — 8-11.—Atlantic City, N. J.—Show of Atlantic City Kennel 
u 


April 8-11.—Seattle, Wash., Kennel Club’s show. 

April 14-17. —Sharon, Fis Kennel Club’s show. 

April 22-25.—Baltimore, Md., Ss. P. C. A. show. 

May 19-21.—Mcntreal, ‘Can., Canine Association’s show. 

May 29-30. —Hempstead, L. T.—Open air show of Ladies’ Kennel 
Association of America. 

Oct. 6-9.—Danbury, Conn., Agricultural Society’s show. 

Nov. 36.—New York.—Annual show of Ladies’ Kennel Associa- 








“Dogs, Their Ailments and How to Treat Them,” by 
Polk Miller, is the title of a 50-page book on dog diseases 


| which will be sent to applicants by the Polk Miller Drug 


Company, Richmond, Va. Three .cents in stamps, to 


cover posta e, should accompany application. A pedigree . 


_ blank is inclosed with each book. 


Bachting. 
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Cruise of the Rambler. 


Winner of Second Prize in “Forest and Stream” Cruising 
Competition, 


BY WILLARD B. COOK, DENVER, COL. 


_ In the far northwestern corner of the United States 
is situated a body of water comparatively unknown to 
the yachtsmen of the country at large, and yet not 
only is it without a peer, but it is not even approached 
in natural advantages by any other body of water with 
which I am familiar, either by experience or observa- 
tion. In this connection I speak not only of Puget 
Sound proper, but include the adjacent waters of. the 
Straits of Juan de Fuca, the San Juan Archipelago 
and the Gulf of Georgia. 

It has been my good fortune and pleasure to spend 
four summers cruising almost continually in those 
waters, with which, I think, I can claim a fairly close 
acquaintance. 

If the editor of the Forest AND STREAM would al- 
low me to string into one narrative all the exciting 
events that have occurred during these four summers, 
I could promise you:a more interesting yarn; but as 
one of the conditions imposed is that the cruises of 
1902 only are eligible, I must jettison all old cargo and 
overhaul and put into ship shape only such stores (of 
experiences) as we have taken aboard during the past 
summer. 

First. The, Ship. The Rambler is a keel cruising 
schooner of 15 tons register, 43{t. on deck, 38ft. on the 
waterline, 14ft. 6in. beam, and sft. 3in. draft. She was 





built a good many years ago in San Francisco before 
scantling restrictions were a known quantity, and when 
it was fashionable to put as much material and strength 
into a boat as would now be considered sufficient. for 
two. I think her designer decided what cabin accom- 





RAMBLER. 


modations he required, and then inclosed this cabin in 
the smallest hull possible. She has a main cabin that 
will seat about ten comfortably, with a berth on each 
side back of the transoms. Two good-sized state- 
rooms with a double berth in each, a toilet room, ‘a 
galley, and a forecastle with two folding pipe berths 
for-the crew. So much for the internal economy. Now 
we will take a look aloft. She has pole masts with all 
her canvas in the lower sails except a small jib top- 
sail and a maintopmast staysail. Her boats consist of 
a very light 8ft. skiff carried in davits, and a 16ft. 
Lozier motor yacht tender towed astern. 

Second. The Ship’s Company. This consisted of 
the owner (who is trying to write this log), his wife 
(better known as the Mate), the Lawyer and his Ar- 
tist wife as guests, and. the crew, consisting of Chris., 
A. B. and Jim, the boy of all work. 

We started from Eagle Harbor (8 miles from Seat- 
tle) on the 17th of July, bound for Victoria, and a 
cruise through the San Juan Islands. 

What is called the true wind in these waters is the 
ocean wind, which blows into the Strait of Juan de 
Fuca and then dividing, follows the channel of Puget 
Sound to the south, and Haro and Rosaria Straits to 
the north. Winds from other directions are more or 
less fluky and not to be depended on. The ‘violent 
storms (which are almost unknown in the summer 
time) are southeasters. The northwestern coast is 
entirely free from the thunderstorms and sudden squalls 
so common‘ and destructive on the Atlantic coast. 

Skirting a rocky ledge projecting straight out from 
shore on the north side of the Eagle Harbor entrance, 
we passed through a bed of kelp. As this form of 
marine vegetable life is of great importance to the 
inland navigator in those waters, I cannot do better 
than quote the Century Dictioneary definition: “Large 
seaweeds of the Pacific coast of North and South 
America. Its tough, slender stems are said to grow 
sometimes more than 600 feet long. Ascending from 
submarine rocks, it reveals their presence to sailors 
and it forms an extensive tangled mass which serves 
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on exposed coasts as a natural breakwater.” The 
British Columbia Pilot describes it as one of the 

eatest aids to the safe navigation of their waters, as 
it almost invariably marks the presence of all sub- 
merged rocks. Practically, the only dangers menacing’ 
the sailor in those waters are submerged rocks or 
rocky patches, as sand shoals are unknown, and the 
water generally of great depth, averaging from 50 to 

150 fathoms in most places. This great depth of water 
is frequently a serious difficulty in finding a satisfactory 
anchorage. One instance was related to me of a large 
yawl that attempted to anchor in a small bay on the 
east shore of Vancouver Island. Not taking the pre- 
caution of sounding, they let go their heavy anchor 
with 50 fathoms of chain. It ran out to the bitter 
end and “no bottom.” But as this is supposed to be 
the cruise of the Rambler and not a technical treatise 
on the flora and topography of Puget Sound, we will 
hie back.to the yacht, which was just clearing the 
harbor entrance. : 

For the benefit of the Lawyer and the Artist, Chris 
laid hold of some of the big floating bulbous kelp 
heads and finally succeeded in hauling aboard one en- 
tire plant, its roots firmly interlaced around a rock 
about the size of a cobble stone. The long stem 
anchoring the floating bulb to the rock is usually 
from Yin. to Yin. in diameter in the lower portion, 
and able to bear a weight of perhaps 100 pounds with- 
out breaking. Sometimes small boats make fast to a 
bunch of kelp at night instead of dropping anchor. 

After getting a couple of miles on our course, we 
found a soft spot in the breeze, and lay utterly be- 
calmed for about an hour. Feeling drowsy, all hands 
but Chris at the wheel, took a nap, while the yacht 
drifted aimlessly with the tide. There was a gentle 
breeze on all sides of us, but none where we were. A 
big three-masted schooner with an immense deck- 
load of lumber, gradually approached, her lofty sails 
getting the benefit of a breeze that we could not. She 
was on the starboard tack and headed straight for 
us. The man at the wheel aft could not see us for- 
ward of his mizzen mast on account of the deck load 
of lumber. Lookout forward was apparently asleep. 
We were pointing in a direction which would have 
been our port tack if we had been able to derive any 
benefit from the breeze, which was sending them along. 
We were absolutely without even steerage way. It 
was necessary to act quickly. I hailed, “Schooner 
ahoy! Keep off or you will run us down. We haven't 
steerage way.” The “old man” came stumbling for- 
ward over the deckload of lumber, fairly black with 
rage, and shouted back, “I have the right of way, you 
are on the port tack. You will get into trouble if you 
don’t learn the rules of the road.” “We know you 
have the right of way, but we are helpless. without 
steerage way.” Slowly the big schooner fell off a 
couple of points, and passed under our stern with a 
volley of imprecations. Soon after we caught a little 
air and drew away with gradually increasing speed. 
To our inexoressible joy the lumber schooner was 
soon becalmed in the very same place from which we 
had «just escaped, and remained there for fully two 
hours, by which time we were five miles to windward. 
Probably by that time her captain was able to appre- 
ciate our former predicament. 

As night approached, the question arose whether we 
should run into Apple Tree Cove ana anchor for the 
night or sail all night. “O, let’s go into the cove. 
That’s the kind of an oyster I am!” said the Lawyer. 
We did and lost nothing by it, for the wind went down 
with the sun before we reached the cove, and it was 
necessary to order forward the tender and tow the last 
half mile to a suitable anchorage. It is on such occa- 


sions that the power tender proves itself almost in- 
dispensable, and thanks to its timely assistance, we 
have spent many a comfortable night at anchor, when, 
otherwise, we should have been compelled to sail or 
drift all night in a flat calm 





RAMBLER AND POWER TENDER IN EAGLE HARBOR. 


INSERT PICTURE Rambler and Powertender. 
Coming on deck the next morning, our first view 
was of our friend, the lumber schooner, just off the 
mouth of the cove. She had been sailing all night, 
and in the calm had made almost no progress, while, 
thanks to a short tow from our launch, we had spent 
a snug night at anchor. We hoisted sail and got under 
way at once, but the wind was very light. The west- 
ern and northern portions of the cove consist of tide 
flats, which go bare at low tide. Standing in too close 
on the north shore we lost our breeze and grounded 
gently. We immediately ran an anchor out astern 
and manned the windlass; but all in vain. The tide 
was falling fast, and we were aground almost the length 
of the keel. Realizing that we were bound to stay 
there until next tide, I ordered the sails lowered, 
furled the mainsail and hauled the main boom broad 


aff on the port side. Taking up the anchor astern, the 
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lower block of the main throat halyard was unhooked 
from the gaff, made fast to the inboard end of the 
hawser, and the anchor run out on the starboard 
team. We then swayed on the throat halyard until the 
Rambler sat upright on an even keel. in the course 
of an hour the water had fallen a couple of feet, and the 
weight of the boom to port had apparently dragged the 
anchor a few feet, and given the yacht a slight list to 
port. The throat halyard was block-a-block. so that 
no more slack could be taken in on the hawser. Think- 
ing to relieve the strain on the hawser, I ordered the 
forward guy on the main boom slacked a bit to allow 
the hoom to swing aft. Alas, the guy was slacked too 
mich. The weight and tension of 30 fathoms of hawser 
on the starboard side pulled her over, and with a rush 
she kecled over on her starboard bilge in two feet of 
water. 





RAMBLEP AGROUND. 


The tide was nearly ebb by this time, so we all went 
crabbing. Chris waded in his rubber boots, while the 
Artist, the Mate and I took the dinghy. The gym- 
nastics permissible in an 8ft. flat-bottomed boat over- 
loaded with three people, are decidedly limited, and I 
cannot consistently recommend such a craft for crab- 
bing; but we managed to get a good supply without 
getting more than moderately wet ourselves. 

By 11 A. M. the Rambler was afloat again, and we 
stood out of the cove, picking up a true north wind 
outside, which made our cruise a dead beat to Port 
Townsend against a strong flood tide. 

The lumber schoaner had worked the ebb tide for 


. 





State of Washington 


all it was worth, and was now 10 iniles to windward. 
We passed her about 4 P. M., although we had lost 
15 hours at anchor and aground in Apple Tree Cove. 

Truly the old hooker was as slow as her skipper’s com- 
prehension. 

We had a strong wind and a smooth sea all the 
afternoon, and at 9 P. M. reached our favorite anchor- 
age, near the Government dock—in the lee of Point 
Wilson. In my opinion this is the best small-boat an 
chorage near Port Townsend. It is protected by a 
high bluff from the prevailing winds (here westerly), 
and is a good point of departure when bound out into 
the straits. Alongside the eastern side of this Gov- 
ernment dock is the best place that { know for beach- 
ing a yacht for a coat of copper paint. A hard, clean 
sand bottom of just the right slope, convenient piles 
for making fast and about 12it. range of tide. 

The next morning (Saturday) we laid the Rambler 
alongside the dock, and leaving Chris and Jim to give 
her bottom a coat of yacht-green copper paint, and 
the Artist to do some water color skecching under the 
cockpit awning, I took the Mate and the Lawyer in the 
launch to the town of Port Townsend, two miles away, 
to get the mail. stores and ice. Back again at noon, 
we found the crew had just finished their job ahead of 
the tide, and the Artist had achieved a fine picture of 
the Point Wilson Lighthouse, also a splitting head- 
ache, due to the blinding light on the water. We had 
buoyed our mooring in the morning before towing in 
alongisde the dock, and as soon as the yacht floated 
we towed out and picked it up again. 

That night it blew so hard about g o’clock that.we 
let go the spare anchor to prevent any possibility of 
dragging. 

We wished to make Victoria next day, so I turned 
out with the cfew at 3:30 A. M. to take advantage of 
the ebb tide past Point Wilson. Right here I wish to 
say that with a flood tide and a westerly wind any sail- 
ing craft will make just as much progress at anchor 
in Port Townsend Bay as in bucking the tide with a 
head wind. The tide runs here as much as six knots 
an hour at times, and frequently causes dangerous 
tide rips outside of Point Wilson. The lighthouse 
keeper told me he had seen these tide rips make a 
clean breach over the forward deck of one of the 
Japanese liners, which had a freeboard forward of fully 
2sft. These tide rips, although in deep water, very fre- 
a have much the appearance of seas breaking 
on a bar at the mouth of a harbor, except that they 
are shorter, steeper and seem to break in all directions. 
When running strong they will swamp any small o 
craft aneniy. are extremely erratic in their 
movements appearance, sometimes entirely absent 
in calm weather and sometimes heavy, Usually they 
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seem the worst with wind and tide in opposite direc- 
tions, although I have seen them entirely absent under 
these very conditions. Sometimes a tide rip half a 
mile or a mile wide and two or three times as long, 
will form off. Point Wilson and then travel rapidly off 
toward Smith Island at the rate of 10 or 15 miles an 
hour, perhaps overtaking some craft in its path, toss- 
ing it wildly in its grasp for awhile, then relinquishing 
it and soon leaving it far behind. Sometimes these 
rips will present the appearant® of a maelstrom with 
gigantic eddies and whirlpools in which all sorts of 
debris and even large boats will spin around and 
around at a speed that will make one dizzy. At such 
times the sea is seldom breaking, and even a small 
open craft would be safe if carefully handled. The 

overnment Tide Tables state that the tides of the 
North Pacific coast are the’most complex in the world. 
It is this uncertainty of the tide rips which has given 
the passage from Port Townsend to Victoria a dan- 
gerous reputation among the local yachtsmen. Per- 
sonally, I have crossed the straits more than’ a dozen 
times in all kinds of weather, and I never saw the 
rips dangerous but twice, and one of thésé occasions 
was on this very Sunday morning. 

By the time we made sail, the wind had almost died 
away, so all hands had breakfast before leaving Port 
Townsend Bay. We passed Point Wilson about 6 
A. M., practically drifting with the tide. We could 
see a big tide rip breaking badly a mile or so out, 
and right in the middle of it a halibut fishing schooner 
of twice our size pitching and rolling, with her sails 
slatting and booms banging back and forth. We 
made preparations accordingly, taking the dinghy from 
the davits and lashing it inverted on the forward part 
of the cabin house. Ports were closed and hatches 
made snug. We already had the tender rigged with 
a painter 2o00ft. long, and led forward with several 
turns around the windlass. The Artist was not feeling 
well that morning, and had remained in bed in her 
stateroom. 


The long Pacific swell was now much in evidence, 
and in 15 minutes more we drifted into the first rip. 
There was enough wind to make perhaps a mile an 
hour if the water had been smooth, but in that seeth- 
ing and tumbling expanse of breakers the Rambler 
plunged and jumped so that every particle of wind was 
shaken out of the slatting sails, and steerage way could 
not be kept even with a course that would bring the 
wind abeam. One instant her bowsprit would appar- 
ently be pointing well toward the zenith and half a min- 
ute later it would be buried in some huge wave that 
would break as far as the mast, and then come swirl- 
ing aft bulwark-high on both sides of the house, only 
to pour out over the rail aft as her bow would rise 
to another. 


The tender required almost constant attention. Hav- 
ing no headway, we could not kéep away from her by 
even the length of a short painter, and she was con- 
tinually trying to ram us on the side or nestle under 
the counter, where she would unquestionably have 
been badly smashed if not swamped entirely. It re- 
quired the constant attention of Jim with the awning 
pole to keep her clear. 

All the sails were slatting furiously, and as the booms 
swung from side to side about five times a minute, 
the banging of the lower sheet blocks on the travelers 
was incessant and nerve-racking. ie 

Presently a weak knocking was heard on the inside 
of the closed companion doors, which being opened, 
disclosed the agonized features of the Artist in an ad- 
vanced stage of mal-de-mer. Imagine what she had 
endured trying to dress, in her stateroom with the 
yacht plunging like a bucking horse. The Rambler 
carries very little ballast, and most of that above the 
keel and well winged out, so her motion is entirely 
free from sudden jerks, and as easy as anything could 
be in a sea-way. Her very buoyancy, however, makes 
her very active and on top of every sea ins‘ead of 
driving through it. 

Not to prolong the reader’s agony, it may be stated 
briefly that we passed in succession through three or 
four of these tide rips with comparatively smooth 
areas between them,:and by 7 A. M. were through the 
last. The breeze strengthened steadily, and we soon 
had all we needed with all sail set. It was the true 
ocean breeze following the same direction as the Strait 
of Juan de Fuca, which enabled us, after one leg on 
the starboard tack, to lay our course for Victoria har- 
bor on the port tack. We tore along at racing specd, 
every sail bulging with the force of the wind and the 
sheets like bars of iron. The tender towing astern 
was now fairly tearing through the water, and throw- 
ing a bow wave, which would occasionally rise higher 
than her gunwale, and then the top of it would be 
caught up by the wind and blown away to leeward, a 
shower of sparkling spray in the brilliant sunshine. 
But for the paraffine duck cover stretched over a ridge 
pole and laced under the gunwale, the tender would 
have filled a dozen times. The cover was sometimes 
almost hidden by the wash of the seas over it, but no 
water was taken inside. By 11 o'clock quite a sea 
was running, but the wind was steady, and we carried 
on until the lee deck was full of water, level with the 
bulwark and the staysail wet ten feet up the stay. 
Then we started the main sheet and jib topsail sheet 
a trifle, and went by Brotchy Ledge, at the mouth of 
Victoria Outer Harbor, at almost steamer speed. 

The yacht anchorage is in the inner harbor, called 
James Bay. It is reached through a rather narrow 
winding channel about a mile long, but very easily 
negotiated, as the prevailing wind in the narrowest 
portion is almost invariably abeam. . 

James Bay (in which we anchored about noon) is 
an ideal harbor.. Completely landlocked, its environ- 
ment is enchanting. On one side is situated the beau- 
tiful British Columbia “House of Parliament. On an- 


other side is the Government building, containing the 
postoffice and custom house. The Victoria Y. C. has 
a neat club house on the shore close to the Govern- 
ment building, and right here I wish to say that the 
Victoria yachtsmen are as fine a set of sportsmen as 
ever 


pped a tiller or “tailed on” to a main sheet, 


yachtsmen weleome in a manner that I have never 
seen equaled in other ports. 

Victoria is a delightful spot to spend a week. It 
has a good park, fine drives, many beautiful houses 
and an air of restfulness quite in contrast with the 
cities on this side of the border. The British Gov- 
ernment maintains an important naval station at Esqui- 
mault, only three or four miles distant, and several 
warships are always on the station, and their sailors 
much in evidence on the Victoria streets. Also their 
brother of the land service, Tommy Atkins, in all the 
glory of his scarlet uniform and pill-box cap. The 
most beautiful feature of Victoria is the gorge. This 
is a narrow arm of the sea which extends for five 
miles inland from James Bay, and the wooded banks 
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of which are lined with the residences of Victoria’s 
wealth and aristocracy. A trip up the gorge in launch, 
row boat, or canoe is one long to be remembered. We 
spent five delightful days in Victoria and left with re- 
gret. A gentle breeze in James Bay proved deceptive, 
as a glassy calm covered the straits outside. We 
hugged Brotchy Ledge Buoy for about an hour. (This 
hugging of buoys is no sailor’s delight, although, as 
a friend once remarked, “The nun buoys aren’t so 
bad!”) Then the tender was ordered out ahead to 
tow, and we were soon leaving the ledge behind at the 
rate of three knots an hour, while the steady puff- 
puff of the launch away out ahead was so conducive 
to somnolence that even the man at:the wheel had to 
assume painful poses in order to keep awake. There 
is one advantage possessed by the power tender over 
auxiliary power in the same hull—perfect absence of 
vibration and noise. At the end of an hour Chris, in 
the tender, changed places with Jim at the wheel, and 
on we went. During the second hour of towing, and 
when off Trial Island, the true west wind came along 
and, calling in the tender, sails were trimmed, and we 
entered Haro Strait. The wind was light and our 
progress slow. Late in the afternoon it became evi- 
dent that we should not be able to make our intended 
destination (Reid Harbor) before the turn of the tide. 
I therefore determined to make Roche Harbor by go- 
ing through the Mosquito Passage, a narrow and 
tortuous passage a mile long. With a large scale chart 
of the harbor and passage and the assistance of the 
tender, I had no fear of mishap. 

We carried all sail, and at the mouth of the passage 
the tender could hardly keep ahead, but getting 
further in, the wind became fitful and the tender was of 
great assistance, although I am inclined to think we 
could have made it in half an hour longer under sail 
alone. The only danger is Pole Islet in midstream, at 
the inner end of the passage, which must be left to 
port in entering, while a strong flood tide might draw 
a craft on to the reef extending from the islet to the 
west bank. 

Once in, Roche Harbor is a perfect protection from 
any winds. Pearl Island jies in the mouth of the har- 
bor, on the north, making two channels on that side. 
The next morning we towed out through the channel, 
east of Pearl Island, bound north. We found a breeze 
outside coming from the northeast, but a strong ebb 
tide running west between San Juan and Spieden 
Islands. 

A submerged reef runs out from the northwest point 
of San Juan Island and terminates in a small rocky 
islet called Morse Island. The tide runs over this 
reef like a river. Almost before we knew it we were 
rushing down upon it in spite of the good breeze, 
which was enabling us to point due north. We tacked 
not a moment too soon, and as our new course was 
east, it was just in the teeth of the tidal current, and 
we stood almost still. The tide was stronger than the 
wind, but we managed to work outside of Morse Isl- 
and, past which we went stern first. It was a narrow 
escape. If we had been drawn through the passage 
between Morse and San Juan islands, we should al- 
most certainly have been wrecked on the reef. Also, 
if we had left Roche Harbor by the channel west of 
Pearl Island, our utmost efforts could not have pre- 
vented us from being drawn into this same passage. 
On account of having entrances on both the north and 
the south sides, the tide ebbs and flows through Roche 
Harbor, and at certain stages of the tides these en- 
trances (all narrow) cannot be negotiated safely by 
sailing craft unless favored with a free wind. Reid 
Harbor, in Stuart Island, only three miles north of 
Roche Harbor, has none of these objections. It is 
easily entered and cleared at any stage of the tide, and 
failing a wind, any small yacht can be towed in or 
rowed in with a pair of sweeps. But more of Reid 
Harbor when we get to it. 

[To BE CONTINUED. ] 





Mr. Stanley H. Seaman has made the following 
sales through his agency: The pole mast sloop Athla, 
owned by Mr. James A. Keenan, of Washington, to 
Mr. J. H. Clontier, of Chicoutimi, Quebec; the aux- 
iliary yawl Coon, owned by Mr. Wm. H. Langley, of 
New York, to Mr. Robert Galloway, of Memphis, 
Tenn.; the sloop Bonnie Bairn, owned by Mr. Herbert 
L. Stone, to Mr. Morton H. Smith, of New York City. 


SHAMROcK III. was to have had a trial under sail 
on Saturday, March 28, but as a fierce gale prevailed 


‘throughout the day, she did not leave her moorings. 


Shamrock III. is now lying in Gourock Bay alongside 
of Shamrock I. The new boat’s mast is considerably 
higher than that of the old boat, and it is believed her 
rig will be as large as that of Shamrock II. An in- 
novation in the shape of a wire main sheet will be used 
on the third Shamrock. She will have quite an amount 
of American material in her make up. Her steering 
gear was turned out by an American firm. Some of 
her hollow wooden spars as well as her blocks were 
made on this side. The latest reports say the new boat’s 
overhangs are long and well balanced, and her sheer 
straight. The freeboard is less than that of Shamrock 
I., but more than the second Shamrock’s. It is said 
that she is 138ft. long over all, with a breadth of 22 or 
23ft. at the waterline, and a draft of roft. 

The hull of the boat has all the refinement of the 
second Shamrock with all the power of the first one, 
ee 7 is just here that Mr. Fife’s triumph in this model 
will lie. 

The London Field gives the following description 
of the third Shamrock: 

The design of Shamrock, as we indicated some time 
ago, is much nearer the present British type of racing 
yacht than that of any recent challenger. The lines, 
while not so fine and rounded as those of Shamrock 
II., are still beautifully curved, and there is a distinct 
impression of speed which was absent from the Wat- 
son boat. It is in the formation of the hull that the 
most marked change is seen. The boat is deeper sided, 
very easy at the bilge, and has a full underbody down 
to within 8ft. or so of the bulb, which is shorter than in 
either of the other two Shamrocks, carries rather more 
lead, and has a drop of about 2ft. to the heel, while 
the draft will not exceed 1oft. 6in. She is said to have 
been built close up to the goft. limit, and her over all 
length is about 138ft. 

In the matter of entrance, Fife has greatly improved 
on the flat spoon bow of Shamrock II., the stem of 
the new challenger having a sharp edge for 6ft. or 8ft., 
and then flowing into a full, graceful underside, and 
the counter being one of the handsomest the designer 
has drawn. The sheer is very slight, the only notice- 
able rise beginning at a few feet from stem to taffrail. 
The beam is calculated at 22ft. 6in., and the greatest 
breadth is found at 25ft. or so aft of the mast. The 
bowsprit is an unusually large spar of solid wood, and 
indicates the probability of an extensive fore triangle. 
Main boom, pole mast (rather longer than that of 
Shamrock II.), and gaff are of tubular steel, and the 
smaller spars, with the exception of the bowsprit, of 
hollow wood. The sail plan has been variously stated 
as likely to be greater and smaller than that of the 
former Shamrocks, but the evidence of things is in the 
direction of a moderate increase. For purposes of 
extra strength, the bobstay has been drawn through 
the stem of the boat and screwed down to the keelson. 


Reliance, the new boat building at Bristol, will prob- 
ably be launched on April 11, the day before Easter 
Sunday. There is still considerable work to be done 
on the boat, and it is barely possible that she will not 
ke finished in time to be put overboard on that day. 


English Letter. 


SHAMROCK III. was launched on Tuesday last, 17th 
inst., the event passing off without a hitch. In the 
morning the weather was very bad, heavy rain falling, 
accompanied by a high wind. However, just before 
the time of the launch arrived the sky cleared and the 
yacht passed into the water in brilliant sunshine. As 
usual at Dumbarton, this long-legged craft was 
launched on pontoons, the water being too shallow 
for her. It is customary on these occasions to be 
come rapturous on the subject of a new vessel’s ap 
pearance, but in Shamrock’s case there is solid ground 
for high praise. She is of an extremely refined model, 
and ought to look particularly well when fully rigged. 
It is said that her draft is lighter than usual—toft.- 
but the lead is in the form of a pronounced bulb, so 
that its center of gravity is probably as low as in her 
predecessors. ‘The yacht was launched with her bow- 
sprit in place, and, to judge from this huge spar, her 
sail spread will be very considerably greater than any 
single-stick vessel has had. All over, the yacht is very 
fair and round. She has an easy bilge, and this gives 
her quarters and counter a much lighter appearance 
than that of the first Shamrock. The floor turns into 
the fin with an easy curve also, and the stem is not so 
much cut away down there as to give an abrupt ending 
to the lower waterlines. Her forward overhang does 
not appear to be at all extravagant, and, as at the 
stern, the sections there are fairly rounded, forming 
an entrance somewhat like that of Khama. For the 
first time in the history of cutter racing, the tiller has 
been discarded, and a wheel fitted. I have no doubt 
that this will be found a great advantage. Immediately 
after the vessel was floated she was towed over to 
Greenock and put into dock. The next day her mast 
was stepped, and the work of fitting out is proceeding 
with the utmost speed. She will probably have had her 
first spin before the end of this month. One thing is 
very certain, viz., that if she intends to part with any 
of her spars she will have every oportunity of doing 
so before she leaves the Clyde. The early spring with 
us is always squally, and the Clyde estuary is one of 
the squalliest yachting places I know. Therefore, dur- 
ing the next races you may rely on it that no matter 
what the weather may be like, our boat will not break 
down. The appearance of the new challenger seems to 
have pleased everyone who has seen her, and unless 
Herreshoff has made a very large stride she bids fair 
to prove a regular teaser. Alike from her moderate 
draft, her great sail-spread and her fair round body, I 
should say that she will show up best in weather that 
will just give a finish within the time limit. The con- 
dition of the water will not be of much moment to her. 

There is an impression here that Sir Thomas Lipton 
is not taking the yacht out early enough, and that her 
triala in American waters are more important 
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those that have been arranged over here. On the 
other hand, the weather likely to be met with on the 
passage out will be more settled in the latter part of 
June, and, although the American trials may be of 
great value to Shamrock’s skipper and crew, it is just 
possible that they may also have some value for those 
of Reliance. 

Talking of International races, that for the Automo- 
bile Club’s Harmsworth launch cup, will be held in 
the second week of July. I hear that a French boat 
is being built to compete, and several are building 
here to defend it. The power of the French craft is 
rather greater than that of the British. The difficulty 
with these boats is to keep them from being top- 
heavy. I think there is no marine engine made that 
is suitable for this purpose, and that the first result of 
the gift of the cup will be a change in the design of 
engines for racing boats, so as to enable them to stow 
low down. 

Our 52it. class will be recruited this year with a new 
boat, for which an order has been placed by Mr. W. B. 
Paget (owner of the fine yawl Namara) with Messrs. 
Camper and Nicholson, of Gosport. The design will 
be by Mr. Charles Nicholson, who may be trusted to 
turn out a smart boat. He was the designer of that 
grand vessel Brynhilde. 

E. H. Hamitrton. 


Design for an 18ft. Knockabout. 


THERE appear in this issue the nlans of a knock- 
about that was designed by Mr. Fred D. Lawley to 
fit the 18ft. knockabout class of the Massachusetts 
Yacht Racing Association. The boat is being built 
by Mr. W. J. Edwards, at City Point, under Mr. Law- 
ley’s supervision for Mr. L. B. Goodspeed, of Bos- 
ton. Mr. Goodspeed will race the boat in all the re- 
gattas held at Hull and Duxbury during the coming 
summer. 

The design shows a nicely turned little boat of mod- 
erate displacement, long overhangs and low freeboard. 
Her bulk is well distributed, and she should prove a 
smart craft with a good turn of speed. 

Her dimensions follow: - 
Length— 


PL <05 5 heb tbkbewes seas ebsusae AERC ID LL 

i iG Mish ses Sus hea benpsadde see weae 17it. 6Yin. 
Overhang 

EC ee ae oe 

ee ee ee 
Breadth— 
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Se ee ae oe 
Draft 

SE 2 Sen cibkbeendeiieom aie ae Baek 

NE xGcnnss nok coxcsetokuss ae 

DE <1 ninth ok poe dance nan se 1fit. 2Y%in. 
Freeboard— a 

NEE“. sn haw erence cbseneseckeae le Mk 

EE Ske sidan duskkenviskshseben eek) lo TR 

BE wcsnecedunsbe eon texee¥ssesny . SEER 
Sail area— 

RENE a cobistceeceskecwneeubuee 360 sq. ft. 

TE BiuGhGhivsnhaeus puseebsee nasae es go sq. ft. 

NE SS4SL KOK Shas ee eS SCVOS yah 450 sq. ft. 
ND ns cc heen Roun oe nehas sake ae 4,110 lbs. 


The boat’s construction is simple yet strong, and 
she will stand a good bit of hard racing without show- 
ing any weakness. The cabin house is 6ft. 6in. long 
and quite low, but still there is enough room under it 
to afford protection to two or three men. The cockpit 
is watertight and is 6ft. gin. long. 

The sail plan is well over the boat itself, as the jib 
sets on the stem head and the boom projects but little 
over the stern; in consequence she should be very easily 
handled. 


How to Build a Launch from Plans. 


“How to Build a Launch from Plans,” is the title of 
a new book, written by Charles G. Davis for the benefit 
of power yachtsmen, who wish to build their own boats, 
or who wish to know whether or not they are being 
built in a proper and workmanlike manner. 

The great and widespread interest now being taken 
in the building and running of power boats has cre- 
#ted a demand for a really good work on the subject, 
and in writing his book Mr. Davis has covered the 
matter in a thorough and lucid way. 

The book, which contains some one hundred and 
sixty pages, and is handsomely bound in red buckram, 
is divided into three parts: Part one deals with the 
subject of displacement; part two covers the building 
of the boat, and part three treats of the gas engine. 

The articles in the various chapters tell what is 
good construction, what is faulty and why; explains 
the principles of stability and displacement, and hun- 
dreds of other points the amateur should know, but 
very seldom does. 

Beginning with an explanation of the plans, the mak- 
ing of the molds, setting up the keel, framing and 
planking are described; and so on, step by step, to the 
end, where many useful hints are given for the care and 
running of gas engines. 

Beside the nine folding drawings, there are eight 
full-page plates and some forty other smaller diagrams, 
all of these being specially made for the book by the 
author. These drawings clearly show the various ways 
in which the work is accomplished. A photograph 
of the completed boat forms the frontisniece. 

Mr. Davis is a competent authority in this field, and the 
book will be found a complete and reliable manual for 
amateur or experienced builder. Prevailing characteris- 
tics are lucidity of statement and explicitness of instruc- 
tion. Forest and Stream Publishing Co. Price, $1.50. 





The speed launch designed by Mr. Charles D. Mower 
for his own use, is being built by the Milton Point 
Shipyard, Rye, N. Y. The boat will be equipped with 
a Buffalo gasolene motor. She will be named Express. 
The name was selected, as it contains seven letters 
and ends in double s. 
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Boston, March 30.—One of the pleasing features of 
the New York Y. C.’s annual cruise this season, to 
Eastern yachtsmen, at least, will be the presence of 
the Eastern Y. C. fleet. The presence of the New 
York Y. C. fleet at Marblehead last season, as the 
guest of the Eastern Y. C., was one of the features of 
the season; in fact, it was the feature of many sea- 
sons. The members of the Eastern Y. C. would un- 
doubtedly have desired that the New York fleet should 
again visit Marblehead this season on its annual cruise. 
On account of the great amount of racing between the 
90-footers, however, it was realized by both clubs that 
this would be next to impossible. So, when the New 
York Y. C. returned the compliment by inviting the 
Eastern Y. C. fleet to join the cruise at New London, 
the invitation was promptly accepted. Arrangements 
have been made by the Regatta Committee of the 
Eastern Y. C., so that until the two fleets meet at New 
London, they will each be cruising in the opposite di- 
rection. The Eastern Y. C. fleet will leave Marblehead 
Wednesday, July 15, and, making racing squadron runs 
from port to port, will arrive at New London Saturday 
or Sunday. The two fleets will then proceed in com- 
pany during the remainder of the New York Y. C. 
cruise. July 25, the day following the disbandment 
of the cruising fleet, the Eastern Y. C. will give a race 
off Newport, open to yachts of the New York and 
Eastern Y. Cs. 

The first few warm days of spring have made the 
yachtsmen uneasy, and yesterday there were numbers 
of them about the different yards. Covers were taken 
off, and, if nothing more was done, they were given a 
thorough airing in preparation of the heavier work of 
fitting out. Although the racing season will not ac- 
tually commence in Massachusetts Bay before the 
usual time, Memorial Day, it is expected that the 
yachts will be in the water much earlier than usual. 
Preparations for early races of the 90-footers have un- 
doubtedly aroused more interest among the owners of 
the smaller craft. Many of the yachts will be ready by 
April 19, Patriot’s Day, and a‘ number of impromptu 
scraps will be held at different places. Down in Dux- 
bury Bay, there will be a race on that day between 
some of the 18-footers that have been built during 
the winter and a few of last season’s boats. More 18- 
footers have been built for Massachusetts yachtsmen 
during the past winter than any other type of sailing 
yachts. It is almost impossible to tell the exact num- 
ber of new ones at present, as they have been built 
all along the coast. There will be more of these boats 
ready on April 19, however, than in any other class, and 
it is more than likely that scraps between them will be y 
seen in other places besides Duxbury Bay. 

The Boston Y. C. has already commenced prepara- 
tions for a busy season. At the South Boston and Dor- 
chester stations, the floats have been put out and 
everything is ready for those who launch their boats 
early. The three delegates of the club to the Yacht 
Racing Association of Massachusetts, are Mr. Louis 
M. Clark, Rear Com. Walter Burgess and Mr. Foster 
Hooper. Mr. Louis M. Clark has been appointed 
chairman of the Regatta Committee, and Mr. Foster 
Hooper, secretary. 

The House Committee of the. South Boston Y. C. 
has arranged the following list of entertainments for 
the early part of the coming season: Thursday, April 
2, smoker, music and athletic events; Tuesday evening, 

April 14, fancy dress masquerade; April 19, Patriot’s 
Day, open house, refreshments in the Dutch room; 
Thursday evening, May 7, hop; Thursday evening, May 
28, Beach Comber’s party; Memorial Day, May 30, 
opening of the racing season, refreshments in the 
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KNOCKABOUT 





Sally VI., the crack 25-footer, owned last season by 
Mr. Lawrence F. Percival, having been sold to Dr. 
Augsburg, a Russian yachtsman, Mr. Percival has or- 
dered from Mr. Fred D. Lawley another 25-footer, 
Sally VII., to take her place. The new boat will be 
of the keel type, and will be the only one of this type 
so far in sight. It is understood, however, that Mr. 
B. S. Smith, who owned Seboomook last season, will 
have a keel 25-footer designed and built by Mr. Archie 
Fenton, of Gloucester. It is said that there was some 
sort of an agreement between Mr. Percival and Mr. 
Smith by which one would build a new 25-footer, pro- 
; viding the other should build. 
| Preparations for a busy season are being made at 
' | the Dorchester Y. C. The clubhouse is being thor- 
; ae oughly renovated, and is expected to be ready for oc- 
cupancy by May 1. The formal opening will be held 
shortly after that time. All arrangements have been 
completed for the annual dinner, to be held April 11. 

Mr. Charles E. Lauriat, Jr., and Mr. Foster Hooper, 
of the Boston Y. C., have purchased the 18-footer 
Gertrude, formerly owned by Mr. H. E. Lynch. She 
is to be painted black, and her name will be changed 
to the Crow. 

; Many of the big yachts have started to fit out in 
\ Lawley’s basin, and it is expected that nearly all of 
| them will get away early. There is a bunch of three 
4 fine cruisers now being rigged at the wharf. One of 
| 
' 
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these is the 6oft. auxiliary schooner desigtied by Mr. 
Arthur Binney for Mr. C. H. H. Clark, of Philadel- 
phia; another is the soft. auxiliary schooner by the 
same designer, for Major L. S. Bent, of the Annisquam 
Y. C., and the third is the soft. auxiliary yawl, de- 
signed by Mr. F. D. Lawley, for Mrs. Gibson, of New 
York and Bar Harbor. In the east shop the 57!t. 
twin screw naphtha yacht, designed by Mr. Arthur 
Binney, is in frame. The soft. schooner for Mr. John 
M. Richmond, is partly planked. The decks are being 
laid on the 4o-rater for Col. R. H. Morgan, and the 
43-rater for Mr. Trenor L. Park. In the west shop 
the boiler and engine have been installed in the steam 
yacht for Mr. Charles Fletcher, and the boiler is be- 
ing put together for the steam yacht for Mr. C. G. 
Emery. Mr. Fred D. Lawley is designing a 22-footer 
for Mr. H. H. Walker. 

The 4sit. naphtha launch Beth, owned by Mr. H, F, 
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EIGHTEEN-FOOT KNOCKABOUT 


Wilson, of Ballardvale, Mass., Mr. 
Henry T. Smith, of Providence. 

The racing cat Kolea, owned by Mr. Joshua Crane, j 
Jr., has been sold to Mr. George Hewlett, of New} 
York. 4 

Shawsheen, a 21ft. knockabout, owned by Rear Com. } 
Walter Burgess, of the Boston Y. C., has been sold }, 
to Mr. D. A. Sargent, athletic director at Harvard 
University. 


on « 
soid to 


has been 


Joun B. Kiveen. 


Columbia Y. C., Chicago. 


THINGS nautical are looking up out this way. There 
is a disposition to gather with other yachtsmen and 
talk about doing things. While the clubhouse is not 
yet formally opened or the restaurant really in service, 
there are meetings of the boys Saturday evenings and 
Sundays, and little dinners served by special arrange- 
ments with the steward. 

The second monthly dinner, on the evening of March 
21, was attended by nearly twice as many as the first 
one, and the attendance at the first was a surprise to 
all but the most sanguine of the dinner promoters. 
The menu was excellent, and the spirit of good com- 
radeship and hearty welcome to new members was 
thoroughly delightful. 

On March 28 occurred an informal smoker, which 
still further emphasized the fact that this is going to 
be a banner season for the Columbia Club. From 
every direction came reports of progress on new 
boats building, and there are half a dozen sheds in 
various narts of the city which shelter partially com- 
pleted hulls. Their amateur owners and builders are 
hustling now so that they may be in the water and 
tuned up for the Decoration Day races. 

The 2rft. cabin class is the special pet and pride of 
the club, and competition for the trophy offered by 
Sir. Thomas J. Lipton in this class and held by_the 
club as a perpetual challenge cup, is to be fierce. Bids 
have been accepted by the club members for two boats 
in this class. One to be built in the last under direc- 
ticn of Messrs. Small Bros., of Boston, to be called 
1 ittle Shamrock, is a syndicate boat. The other, the 
Tantalizer, will be built at Fort Wayne, Ind., by the 
Keogh Boat & Motor Co., on the order of Com. 
J. F. McGuire. She will be of the same design’ and 
for the express purpose of pitting the Western builders 
against the Eastern, to see which will turn out the , 
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better boat. There is also a deal on foot for a 21- 
footer to participate in this year’s Lipton races, from 
a design by Mr. -C. D. Mower. 

Milwaukee will send down two contestants for the 
,Cup—the Pilot, a Massachusetts Bay 21-footer, re- 
tcently purchased by Mr. R. B. Brown, and a new boat 
inow building by Mr. Otto F. Schamell. Mr. Schamell’s 
‘boat will be a beauty and an ideal 21-footer. She will 
‘be 35ft. 11in. over all, 7ft. 5in. in forward overhang 
;and 7it. 6in. in aft. L. W. L. beam oft. 10in. Will 
;carry 1,540 pounds of lead ballast on fin. She will 
have hollow spars, and her sail area will be 808 sq. ft. 
Her cedar planking will be finished natural wood, var- 
nished and highly polished. La Rita will hold the Cup 
another year if the expectations of her owner, Mr. 
George R. Peare, are realized. _He is having a new 
hollow spar made by H. Pigeon & Sons, of Boston, 
and has ordered a new suit of racing canvas from Wil- 
son & Silsby. This will measure 844 sq. ft.—some- 
what larger than last year. 

The success of the 21ft. class has inspired members 
of the club to project two other special classes—one 
of 18-footers for knockabout sailing in home waters, 
and the other of 25-footers as a cruising class, that 
will afford comfortable quarters for four or five people, 
but that will not be costly to construct or maintain. 
Although nothing definite has been planned as to the 
restrictions, the idea that seems to meet favor is the 
adoption of the best features of the 25ft. class of the 
’.R. U. Probably the other clubs on Lake Michigan 
will be asked to participate in the adoption of the rules 
so as to insure the interclub interest that is always a 
winning factor in such work. Already there is prom- 
ise of a suitable perpetual challenge cup, and a cham- 
pionship cup for each season’s winner will also be pro- 
vided. 

By action of the club at the March business meet- 
ing, the membership dues will hereafter be sixteen dol- 
lars instead of twelve dollars per year. No change was 
made in the initiation fee of ten dollars. One of the 
members, recently returned from the South, reported 
a place in the collection of the Southern Y. C. for a 
Columbia burgee, and an exchange was immediately 
voted. 

One of the needs of the club that the members 
are discussing is that of a club launch or fleet tender. 
So much time is lost in calling in a dinghy and row- 
ing back and forth with guests, that. the yacht owners 
would gladly contribute toward keeping in commission 
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a roomy launch for this purpose, and it is hoped that 

before the season really opens such an arrangement 

can be made. ae 
Marcu 30. 





Monaloa. 


MoNALOA was designed by Mr. Arthur Binney and 
built by the George Lawley & Son, Corp., in 1901. 
She is built of wood and is 8s5ft. over all, 81ft. water- 
line, 11ft. breadth and gft. gin.- draft. Monaloa is 
owned by Mr. Chauncy B. Borland, of Boston. 





Pantooset. 


THE steam yacht Pantooset was built at the Bath 
Iron Works, Bath, Me., in 1902, from designs made by 
Mr. W. J. J. Young. She is built of steel and is 211ft. 
over all, 175ft. waterline, 27[t. 3in. breadth and 13ft. 
draft. Pantooset is owned by Mr. A. S. Bigelow, Com- 
modore of-the Eastern Y. C. 





YACHT CLUB NOTES. 


The second general meeting of the New York Y. C. 
was held at the club house, West Forty-fourth street, 
New York City, on Thursday evening, March 26. The 
amendments that were proposed at the February meet- 
ing were passed. Among the amendments was the one 
giving the commodore power to appoint the meas- 
urer and fleet captain. Mr. Charles D. Mower will be 
appointed measurer and Dr. J. M. Woodbury fleet 
surgeon. 

The Regatta Committee announced that the steamer 
Richmond had been chartered for the use of members 
and their guests for May 21 and 22, on which occa- 
sions the Reliance, Constitution and Columbia will 
meet over the Glen Cove course; the Cepheus, for the 
annual regatta, June 11; the Gay Head, for the Astor 
cups, Newport, July 23, and the Monmouth, for the 
America’s Cup races. 

The club directed the committee to place the facili- 
ties of the Gay Head and the Monmouth at the dis- 
posal of the members of the Eastern Y. C. upon the 
same terms as for its own members. 

The Eastern Y. C. accepted the invitation of the 
New York Y. C. to join the fleet on the annual cruise. 

The German Emperor sent Com. Bourne a cable- 
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grat, in which he expressed his satisfaction at being 
elected an honorary member of the club. The fol- 
lowing were elected members: Lieut. E. T. Fitzgerald, 
U.°S. N.; Samuel Heilner, Benjamin F. Keith, David 
H. Lyon, Charles A. Towne, Bexley Hocombe, George 
K. Kirkham, Dr. Henry F. Owsley, L. G. Schroeder, 
William D. Hoxie, Ensign Charles E. Courtney, U. 
S. N.; Dr. Edmund Le Roy Dow, Joseph J. O. Dono- 
hue, F. Gilbert Hindsdale, Ensign W. S. Case, U. S. 
N.; Midshipman Caspar Goodrich, U. S. N.; William 
R. Wilcox, Robert Olyphant, William B. Simonds, 
Stephen Baker, Jr., William R. Coe, Dr. Ambrose L. 
Ranney, Edward Field Goltra, C. H. Simonds, Henry 
P. Hall, Walter Hauxhurst, William W. Montgomery, 
Henry Richmond Taylor, Moses Taylor, George W. 
Elbeins, Lewis Cass Ledyard, Jr., Elliott Johnson, 
Harold P. Brown, Henry R. Sutphen, John Mulligan, 
Edward E. Roberts and J. Donald Cameron. 


The initiation fee of the Brooklyn Y. C. has been 
suspended until June 1. The trustees have appointed 


Sotind, was held at the Atetia, West Thirty-first Street, 
New York City, on March 30. 
The officers for the coming year were elected: 
President, Thomas H. Macdonald, Bridgeport Y. C. 
Secretary, Charles P. Tower, Riverside Y. C. 
Treasurer, Edward M. MacLellan, Manhasset Bay 
G. 


Executive Committee—Charles T. Pierce, Riverside 
Y. C.; Frank Bowne Jones, Indian Harbor Y. C.; 
Clinton H. Crane, Seawanhaka Y. C., and Robert C. 
Mitchell, Sachem’s Head Y. C. 

A number of amendments to the: racing rules were 
considered and discussed. The amendment to adopt 
the rule of measurement of the New York Y. C. was 
lost, as was the amendment to change the associa- 
tion’s present measurement rule. 

The motion “To amend the first paragraph of Sec- 
tion 3, Rule II., by substituting the following in place 
of the amendment adopted at the November meeting, 
was passed: 

“In pole-masted yachts which carry the upper halyard 
block on a pennant, the upper point of measurement 
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MONALOA. 
Designed by Arthur Binney. Owned by Chauncey B. Borland. Photo by N. L. Stebbins, Boston. 


the following committees: House Committee, John 
E. Demund, J. A. Voorhees and William A. Maxwell; 
Reception Committee, Sydney Grant, Edward Salt and 
E. H. Avery; Finance Committee, Cornelius Fergue- 
son, C. H. Humphreys and John E. Haviland. 

The board of governors received bids for an ex- 
tension of the present quarters at Bensonhurst to be 
35 by 7oft. This is to be used for dining and enter- 
tainment purposes. It is proposed to give entertain- 
ments every two weeks during the season of 1903. 


The Regatta Committee of the Larchmont Y. C. 
is composed of Charles P. Tower, Chairman; Frank 
Hardy and H. C. Perrin. Com. Adams has appointed 
Gen. Thomas L. Watson Fleet Captain and Dr. Will- 
iam E. Bullard Fleet Surgeon. 


The certificate of incorporation of the Bensonhurst 
Y. C. has been approved of. The incorporators of the 
new club are: George Ashton Kay, William R. Sains- 
bury, George D. Eggert, George Waters, James C. 


Nicholson, Clarence H. Clayton, Arthur R. Wells, 
Charles H. Parsons, Arthur C. Bellows and Richard 
W. Rummell. 


The quarters of the Bensonhurst Y. C. will be at 
the new basin, in process of construction, just below 
Ulmer Park. 

The pennant of the club has alternate red and white 
vertical stripes, beginning at the hoist and ending with 
a red triangle at the outer point of the pennant. In 
all there are four red and three white stripes. 

The club’s membership will be restricted to 150. 


The Bergen Point (N. J.) Y. C. was incorporated 
a few days ago. The trustees are: Alfred W. Booth, 
Newton H. Day, Lucius F. Donohue, William R. 
Wilde, Thomas J. Parker, Middleton S. Borland, Henry 
A. Wheeler, William W. Gerrett and James D. Boyd. 

The club will have a station on Newark Bay, and 
they will build a clubhouse there. 


The Larchmont Y. C. has laid out the following 
schedule for the coming season: 

Saturday, June 13.—Spring Regatta. 

Wednesday, June 17.—Races for Reliance, Consti- 
tution and Columbia. 

Saturday, July 4—Annual Regatta. 

Saturday, July 4, to Saturday, July 11.—Race week. 

Monday, Sept. 7.—Fall Regatta. 

Saturday, Sept. 19—Schooner Cup race. 


near 

The Gravesend Bay Y. R. A. is now made up of four 
clubs, Brooklyn Y. C.,.New York C. C., Marine and 
Field C. and the Bensonhurst Y. C. The boats will 
race under the rules of the Y. R. A. of Long Island 
Sound, and the clubs have laid out the following racing 
schedule: June 6, Marine and Field Club; June 20, 
Brooklyn Y. C.; June 27, New York C. C.; July 11, 
Bensonhurst Y. C.; July 25, Marine and F. C.; Aug. 
1, Brooklyn Y. C.; Sept. 5, New York C. C.; Sept. 
19, Bensonhurst Y. C. 


Rue 
A general meeting of the Y. R. A., of Long Island 


shall be the point at which the pennant is fastened to 
the mast.” 

The following additions were made to Rule XV: 

4.—The signal to indicate the end of the starting 
line on board the race committee’s boat shall be a 
white burgee. 

5.—The race committee’s flag shall be rectangular, 
of blue, with a foul anchor and the letters “R. C.” in 
white. 

The following racing schedule was adopted: 

May 23, New Rochelle Y. C. special. 

May 30, Harlem Y. C. ‘annual, Indian Harbor Y. C. 
special, Bridgeport Y. C. special. 


specials and fall. f 
Sept. 19, Manhasset Bay Y. €. fall. 
Sept. 26, Riverside Y. C. fall. 


YACHTING NEWS NOTES. 


For advertising relating to this department see pages ii and iii. 








The steam yacht Niagara, owned by Mr. Howard 
Gould, arrived in New York on March 24, after a 
fourteen weeks’ cruise in the Mediterranean. 


Messrs. R. Wallins’ Sons, of Bensonhurst, are build- 
ing an 18ft. catboat from designs by Mr. William H. 
Hand, Jr., for Mr. George Reiners, of Brooklyn. The 
boat will be raced on Gravesend Bay. 


Eugenia, steam yacht, has been sold by Mr. John 
B. Herreshoff, of Bristol, R. I., to Mr. T. W. Wheeler, 
of New York City. 

Rae 


The Metropolitan Boat and Launch Co., Astoria, 
L. L, has built nine boats for the Red Bank Y. C. one 
design class. They are owned by the following mem- 
bers of that club: Thomas Byrnes, Andrew Freed- 
man, Jacob Siegel, John G. Gillig, Andrew B. Murray, 
Whitney Kernochan, Otto Wagner, Adolph Hupfel 
and Conrad Stein. 

RRR 


Mr. Harrison “B. Moore has chartered his steam 
yacht Zara, through the agency of Messrs Gardner & 
Cox, to Mr. Henry S. Shipley. 


Ree 
At Byles’ yard, City Island, there is building a 
cruising auxiliary yawl from designs by Mr. Charles 
D. Mower for Mr. William P. Trench. The boat will 
be named Yabwoc. She is 32ft. over all, 24ft. water- 
line, oft. 6in. breadth and 3ft. 3in. draft. She will 
carry 640 sq. ft. of sail, and will have 2,400 pounds of 
ballast on the keel. The power will be furnished by 

a 5 horse-power Lozier motor. 


RRe 


The Marine Construction and Dry Dock Company, 
Mariner’s Harbor, S. I., are building a 56ft. auxiliary 
for Mr. A. A. Blow, of London. The yacht will be 
fitted with a 20 horse-power gasolene engine. She 
will be used by her owner on Chesapeake Bay. 


Rifle Zange and Gallery. 


The Palma International Rifle Match, 


Unper date of March 18 the State Department has received from 
the British Embassy, Washington, copy of a circular invitation 
from the secretary of the National Rifle Association, embodying 
the conditions under which the forthcoming competition for the 
— international rifle trophy will be held at Bisley on July 1, 

3. 

The general conditions for the match are: 

1. Teams.—Each team shall consist of eight men. Members of 
the various teams participating must be native born citizens and 
residents of the countries they respectively represent, except in 
the case of teams representing a provincial territory of a gov- 
ernment, in which case a residence in the province will be suffi- 
cient, provided the member is a native born subject of the parent 
country. 

2. Rifles—The national military arm of the country the team 
represents. 








PANTOOSET. 
Designed by W. J. J. Young. Owned by A. S. Bigelow. 


June 6, Knickerbocker Y. C. annual. 

June 20, New Rochelle Y. C. annual. 

June 25, 26 and 27, Seawanhaka-Corinthian Y. C. 
spécials and annual. 

June 29, 30 and July 1 and 2, Manhasset Bay Cup races. 

July 3, American Y. C. annual. 

July 4, Hartford Y. C. annual. 

July 11, Norwalk Y. C. special. 

July 18, Riverside Y. C. annual; Corinthian Y. C., of 
Stamford, special. 

July 25, Hartford Y. C. special, Hempstead Harbor 
Y. C. annual, Bridgeport Y. C. annual. 

Aug. 1, Manhasset Bay Y. C. special. 

Aug. 6, 7, and 8, Indian Harbor Y. C. specials and 
annual. 

Aug. 8, Shelter Island Y. C. annual. 

Aug. 15, Horse Shoe Harbor Y. C. annual, Hunting- 
ton Y. C. annual, Hartford Y. C. special. 

Aug. 29, Huguenot Y. C. annual. 

Sept. 5, Indian Harbor Y. C. fall regatta. 

Sept. 7, Norwalk Y. C. annual, Sachem’s Head Y. C. 
annual. 


Sept. 10, 1: and 12, Seawanhaka-Corinthian Y. C. 


Photo by N. L. Stebbins, Boston. 


a Distances.—Eight hundred, nine hundred and one thousand 
yards. 

4. Size of Target.—Rectangular, 12 by 6 feet. Dimensions: 
Bullseye, circular, 36in. diameter; inner, circular, 54in. diameter; 
magpie, square, 72in.; outer, remainder of target. 

5. Number of Shots.—Fifteen at each distance by each com- 
petitor. 

6. Position.—Any, without artificial rest. 

7. Entrance Fee.—Per team, £3 5s. ($15.81). 

The circular adds: 

“The council of the National Rifle Association hope that as 
many nationalities as — will take part in the match, and 
they cordially invite the United States to send a team. Long- 
range accommodation at Bisley will be placed at the disposal of 
the competing teams before he match for practice, and all ar- 
rangements for their convenience and comfort will be forwarded. 
The a. of the National Rifle Association (Bisley Camp, 
Brookwood, Surrey) will be glad to answer any inquiries and to 
give any further information in his power.” 





The $2,500 appropriated by Congress for the purchase of a troph 
and other prizes, will be placed by the Secretary of War in the 
hands of a committee to be composed of two Army officers and 
nineteen officers of the National Guard of several States. Col. 
Hall will be chairman of the committee. 





Ager Jegguols Rifle Club, of Pittsburg, will hold a tournament on 
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Scores of a Beginner. 


Rirte scores by Howard Anderson at Stewartstown, Pa., since 
Feb. 21, are as follows, shot in all kinds of weather, winds and 
lights; and were shot with the team on the day set for shooting; 
%in. German ring target, shot from muzzle rest; 200yds. This , 
includes all targets shot since Feb. 21, 30 shots at a heat each day: 


Feb. 21. 
24 24 25 24 23 23 24 24 23 23—237 
22 2 2 23 23 23 2 24 25—236 
21 24 24 2 24 24 22 23 23—234 


25 
24 
Feb. 26. 
2 23 24 22 24 23 23 24 25 25-238 
24 2 24 23 23 23 23 21 2 23-234 
23 24 22 22 21 22 22 23 23 23-226 
March 3. 
23 24 23 25 24 2 23 23 22 26—237 
24 21 23 25 22 2 23 24 23 24-234 
23 24 23 238 24 24 2 24 22 23-235 
March 5. 
3 24 25 238 25 24 24 24-241 
23 23 23 22 24 24 24 22 24 24—233 
24 24 25 23 23 25 24 24 23 24—239 
March 14. 
23 23 24 24 23 23 23 24 21 24~-232 
24 24 25 23 23 24 24 23 24 24—238 
24 24 20 21 24 2 2 23 23 24—231 
These scores are not hard to beat by an old rifleman, but I 
think them good for a beginner. W. ANDERSON. 


A competition at Sea Girt, N. J., during the first week in Sep- 
tember, to be participated in by the Army, Navy, Marine Corps 
and National Guard is contemplated. It is said that thirty States 
will be represented. The subject of sending a team to England 
to participate in a match there will also be considered. 








Grapshooting. 
en so 
Fixtures. 


If you want your shoot to be announced here send a 
notice like tte following: 


April 1-3.—Grand Island, Neb.—Consolidated tournament of the 
Bufialo Bill Gun Club, of North Platte, and the Grand Island 
Gun Club; two days targets, one day live birds. Managers, Geo. 
L. Carter, Norih Platte, and Gus Sievers, Grand Island. 

April 23.—Des Moines, la.—Hopkins-Sears Company’s tourna- 
ment. 

April 2-3.—Indianapolies, Ind.—Two days’ tournament of the 
Limited Gun Club. 

April 7-8.—I’cru, Ind., Gun Club’s seventh annual tournament. 
Frank Dunbar, Sec’y. 

April 7-11.—St. Joseph, Mo.—Missouri State Game and Fish 
Protective Association’s twenty-sixth annual tournament and 
convention, under auspices of Metropolitan Gun Club. F. B. 
Cunningham, Secretary-Manager. 

_ *April 8.—Allegheny, Pa.—North Side Gun Club. L. B. Flem- 
ing, Sec’y. 
April 10.—North Hudson Driving Park, N. J.—Second annual 
individual Eastern championship at live birds; 20 birds, $10, 

birds included. 

April 10.—New Haven, Conn., Gun Club’s all-day tournament. 
John E. Bassett, Sec’y. 

Aug. 12-15.—Toronto, Can.—Annual tournament of the Dominion 
Trapshooting and Game Protective Association. A. W. Throop, 
Sec-y-Treas. 

April 14-17.—Kansas City, Mo.—The Interstate Association's 
fourth Grand American Handicap at targets, at Blue River Shoot- 
ing Park. One thousand dollars added to the purses. Elmer E. 
Shaner, Secretary-Manager, 111 Fourth avenue, Pittsburg, Pa. 

April 16.—Kent, O.-—Portage County Gun Club’s tri-county 
shoot. W. L. Lyman, Sec’y. 

April 18.—Glen Rock, Pa.—Open shoot for live-bird champion- 
ship of York county, Pa., and all-day shoot of Glen Rock Gun 
Club. Allen M. Seitz, Sec’y. 

April 20.—Springfield, Mass.—Spring tournament of the Spring- 
field Gun Club. C. L. Kites, Sec’y. 

April 20.—Patriots’ Day shoot of the Haverhill, Mass., Gun Club. 
S. G. Miller, Sec’y. , 

April 21-22.—Olean, N. Y., Gun Club’s fourth annual tourna- 
ment. B. D. Nobles, Sec’y. 

April 21-22.—Attica, Ind., Gun Club’s tournament. C. B. Lamme, 
sec y. . 

April 21-23.—Concordia, Kans.—Kansas State Sportsman’s Asso- 
ciation’s State shoot, under auspices of Concordia Blue Ribbon 
Gun Club; $300 added. F. W. Olney, Sec’y. 

\pril 22.—Rushylvania, O., Gun Club’s shoot. 

April 22-23.--Troy, 0., Gun Club’s tournament. 

*April 22-23.—Pittsburg, Pa.—Herron Hill Gun Club. Harry 
Vandergrift, Sec’y. 

April 28-30.—Paducah, Ky., Gun Club’s tournament. 

April 28-May 1.—Lincoln, Neb.—Nebraska State Sportsmen’s As- 
sociation’s twenty-seventh annual tournament, under the auspices 
of the Lincoln Gun Club. F. E. Mockett, Sec’y. 

April 29.—Wellington, Mass.—Boston Gun Club’s annual team 
shoot. H. C. Kirkwood, Sec’y, 23 Elm street, Boston. 

May 1-2.—Annual spring shoot of the Glen Rock, Pa., Gun Club. 
Allen M. Seitz, Sec’y. 

May 46.—Tournament of the Mississippi Valley Trapshooters’ 
and Game Protective Association, under auspices of Vicksburg, 
Miss., Gun Club. 

Ba 5-6.—Irwin, Pa., Gun Club’s tournament. John Withers, 
mec y. 

May 6-7.—Union City, Ind.—Parent Gun Club’s tournament. 

May 6-7.—Lafayette, Ind.—Lafayette Gun Club’s tournament. 

May 6-7.—Titusville, Pa., Gun Club’s annual tournament. T. L. 
Andrews, Sec’y. 

May 7-8.—Wilmington, Del.—Wawasett Gun Club’s target tour- 
nament. 

May 9-i0.—Chicago, Ill.—Spring tournament of the Grand Cres- 
cent Gun Club. 

May 12-15.—Pekin, Il!.—II}linois State Sportsmen’s Association 
tournament. 

May 13-14.—Crawfoerdsville, Ind., Gun Club’s tournament. 

May 13-14.—Dubois, Pa.—The Interstate Associatiori’s- tourna- 
ment, under the auspices of the Dubois Rod and Gun Club. U. 
S. N. Crouse, Sec’ 

May 14-16.—El | Okl.—Oklahoma Territory Sportsmen’s 
Association’s fourth annual tournament. 

May 16.—East Walpole, Mass.—All-day shoot of the Neponset 
Gun ©hub. Edgar Buils, Sec’ - - . 

May 18.—-Marion, Ind., Gun Club’s tournament. 

May 19-2i.—Osceola, la.—Iowa State Sportsmen’s Association’s 
twenty-sixth annual tournament. 

May 19-22.—Wissinoming, Philadelphia.—Thirteenth annual tour- 
nament of the Pennsylvania State Sportsmen’s Association, under 
auspices of the Florists’ Gun Club of Philadelphia. V. V. Dorp, 
Sec’y. 

May 21-22.—New Paris, O., Gun Club’s tournament. 

May 21-22.—Kenton, O., Gun Club’s tournament. 

May 21-22.—Kenton, O.—Shoot of the Kenton Gun Club. A. G. 
Merriman, Sec’y-Treas. 

May 24-26.—San Francisco, Cal., Trapshooting Association’s three 
days’ bluerock handicap tournament. Open to all; $1,500 added. 
Cc. C. Nauman, manager. 

May 26-27.—Dubuque, Ia., Gun Club’s fourth annual amateur 
target tournament. A. F. Heeb, Sec’y. 

*May 26-27.—Brownsville, Pa.—Brownsville Gun Club tourna- 
ment. W. T. Doherty, Sec’y. 

May 27-28.—Williamsport, Pa.—The Interstate Association’s 
tcurnament, under the auspices of the West Branch Rod and 
Gun Club. H. A. Dimick, Sec’y. 

May 27-29.—Fort Wayne, Ind.—Two-day bluerock tournament of 
oe orner Rod and Gun Club; $100 added. John V. Linker, 
















ec’y. 
May 29-30.—Union City, Ind.—Spring tournament of the Parent 
Grove Gun Ciub. 
ont a anoeme Pa., Rod and Gun Club’s tournament. G. G. 
eth, "y. 
May 30.Tournament of the East Harrisburg, Pa., Shooting 
A LN rt, R. I.—Second ual tournament of the 
a .—Newpo' I nd ann t 
Aquidneck Gun Club. J. S. Coggeshall, Sec’y. 
ay 30.—Detroit, Mich.—Winchester Gun Club’s Decoration 
Day third annual tournament; all day. Rose system and average 





prizes. Sliding handicap, 16, 18 and 20yds. D.-A. Hitchcock, 
Sec’y-Treas. . 

June 2-5.—Baltimore, Md.—Third annual Baltimore County 
shoot; three days targets; one day live birds; $500 in purses and 
prizes. Hawkins and Malone, Managers. ie 

June. 3-4.—Boston, Mass.—The Interstate Association’s tourna- 
ment, under the auspices of the Boston Shooting Association. 
O. R. Dickey, Sec’y. ‘ 

June 3-5.—Parkersburg, W. Va.—Sixth annual tournament of the 
West Virginia Sportsmen’s Association, under auspices of Ohio 
Valley Shooting Association. 

June 4-5.—Greenville, O.—Spring tournament of the Greenville 
Gun Club. 

**June, second week.—Memphis, Tenn., Gun Club’s tournament. 

June 7-8.—Ligonier, Pa., Gun Club’s tournament. 

June 8-12.—Ossining, N. Y.—New York State shoot, under the 
auspices of the Ossining Gun Club. 

her 9-10.—Lafayette, Ind.—Indiana State shoot, under auspices 
of Lafayette Gun Club. 

June 9-11.—Sioux City, Ia.—Ninth annual amateur tournament 
of the Soo Gun Club. B. F. Duncan, Sec’y. 

June 9-11.—Cincinnati, O.—Seventeenth annual target tourna- 
ment of the Ohio Trapshooters’ League. Chas. T. Dreihs, Sec’y. 

*June 10-11.—Ruffsdale, Pa., Gun Club’s tournament. R. 5S. 
Deniker, Sec’y. 

June 16-19.—Warm Springs, Ga.—The Interstate Association’s 
tournament, under the auspices of the Meriwether Gun Club. 
Chas. L. Davis, Sec’y. 

June 16-18.—New London, Ia.—Seventh annual midsummer tar- 
get tournament of the New London Gun Club. 

June 24-25.—Rutherford, NV. ij Interstate Association tourna- 
ment under the auspices of the Union Gun Club. 

*June 24-25.—New Castle, Pa., Gun Club’s tournament. James 
Atkinson, Sec’y. 

*July 7-8.—Ligonier, Pa., Gun Club’s tournament. J. O’H. 
Denny, Sec’y. 

July 89.—Huntsville, Ala.—The Interstate Association’s tourna- 
ment, under the auspices of the Huntsville Gun Club. E. R. 
Matthews, Sec’y. 

**July, second week.—Shreveport, La.—Cadds Gun Club’s tour- 
nament. 

*July 21-22.—Beaver Falls, Pa., Gun Club’s tournament. W. R. 
Keefer, Sec’y. 

July 30-Aug. 1.—Viroqua, Wis.—The Interstate Association’s 
tournament, under the auspices of the Viroqua Rod and Gun Club. 
Dr. R. W. Baldwin, Sec’y. 

Aug. 19-20.—Ottawa, Ill.—The Interstate Association’s tourna- 
ment, under the auspices of the Rainmakers’ Gun Club. Paul A. 
Selember, Sec’y. 

*Aug. 19-20.—Millvale, Pa., Gun Club’s tournament. Wm. Buss- 
ler, Sec’y. - 
a 1-2.—Irwin, Pa., Gun Club’s tournament. John Withero, 
Sec’y. 

Sept. 2-3.—Akron, O.—The Interstate Association’s tournament, 
under the auspices of the Akron Gun Club. G. E. Wagoner, 
Sec’y. 

*Sept. 23-24.—Ruffsdale, Pa., Gun Club’s tournament. R. S. 
Deniker, Sec’y. 

Oct. 6-7.—Allegheny, Pa.—North Side Gun Club’s tournament. 
L. B. Fleming, Sec’y. . 

Oct. 20-21.—Ligonier, Pa., Gun Club’s tournament. J. O’H. 
Denny, Sec’y. l 





*Member of Western Pennsylvania Trapshooters’ League. 
Chas. G. Grubb, Sec’y, 507 Wood street, Pittsburg. 

**Members of Mississippi Valley Trapshooters’ and Game Pro- 
tective Association. J. JQ Bradfield, Sec’y, Vicksburg, Miss. 


DRIVERS AND TWISTERS. 


Club secretaries are invited to send their scores for 
publication in these columns, also any news notes they 
may care to have published. Mail all such matter to 
Forest and Stream Publishing Company, 346 Broadway, 
New York. Forest AND STREAM goes to press on TUES- 
DAY OF EACH WEEK. 





The programme of the Olean, N. Y., Gun Club’s fourth annual 
tournament, April 21 and 22, is now ready for distribution, and 
can be obtained on application to the secretary, Mr. B. D. Nobles, 
to whom guns and hells may be shipped. The competition is 
open to all. A distance handicap will be enforced. Targets will 
be thrown from a magautrap. There are twelve events each day, 
at 10, 15, 20 and 25 targets, entrance respectively $1, $1.50, $2 and 
$8. High averages, $10, $7, and $3 to lower average. Rose system 
will govern division of moneys. Shooting commences at 9:30. 
Handicap committee: Messrs. F. D. Kelsey, L. V. Byer and B. 
D Nobles. 

ee 


Much dissatisfaction was expressed last year by many of the’ 
G. A. H. trapshooters who patronized the Midland Hotel at 
Kansas City, over the exorbitant rates charged. In some in- 
stances they were over double the regular rates for rooms. Mr. 
A. J. Dean, the manager, writes us on this subject as follows: 
“While it is not our purpose to criticise what may have hap- 
pened last year, we wish to assure you and all others who attend 
the handicap this year that they receive the most courteous 
treatment and the best accommodations that it is possible for us 
to afford.” ‘The Midland changed its management Sept. 5, 1902. 


The programme of the Peru, Ind., Gun Club’s seventh annual 
tournament, promoted and managed by Messrs. J. L. Head and 
Frank Dunbar, fixed to be held on April 7 and 8, has $25 average 
money and twelve events each day. Each event is at 15 targets, 
$1.50 entrance. Shooting commences at 9:30. Ship shells, etc., 
to Mr. Frank Dunbar. Targets 2 cents. To two high guns and 
three low guns $5 each. Purses divided 35, 30, 20 and 15 per cent. 
Every shooter handicaps himself after the event of the first day. 


At Central City, Ia., on March 26, Mr. W. B. Linell won high 
average at the Wapsie Valley Gun Club’s tournament with 88 per 
cent., shooting through the programme, a total of 200 targets. He 
also won the Wapsie Valley Gun Club’s gold medal, competition 
for which was open to the State of Iowa, scoring 25 targets 
straight. The Linn county cup, open only to residents of Linn 
comty, was won by F. Brookman, with a score of 21 targets out 


of 25. 
R 


Mr. Gus Greiff, 318 Broadway, New York, informs us that a 
strong interest is manifested in the individual Eastern live-bird 
championship, to be held on April 10, at the North Hudson 
Driving Park, New Jersey. The conditions are 10 live birds, $10 
entrancé, birds included. A preliminary event, to commence at 
11:30 o’clock, has been added, the conditions of which are 10 birds, 
$5 entrance, one money; ties to be shot off miss-and-out. 


The Glen Rock, Pa., Gun Club, will hold its annual spring 
shoot on May 1 and 3. Competition is open to all. Shooting 
commences at 9:30 each day. There are totals of 200 targets each 
day, with a total entrance of $16 on the first day, $15 on the second 
day. All events handicaps, 14 to 22yds. Each day $5 respectively to 
high and low guns. Mr. Allen M. Seitz is the secretary, to whom: 
guns and shells may be shipped. 


Mr. E. D. Fulford, elsewhere in our trap columns, presents: 
some sound views on the trapshooting situation as it refers to: 
live birds, the harmful significance given by the public to target 
shooting under live bird names, and the best manner of carin 
for live birds in confinement, trapping them for competition and’ 
marketing them, all of which is worthy of hearty approval and 
general adoption. ® 


Mr. J. S. S. Remsen, president of the Brooklyn Gun Club, also: 
a member of the Carteret Gun Club ‘and the Crescent Athletic 
Club, returned recently from his Southern sojourn, part of which 
was in Floridg. It is possible that he may be one of the Crescent 
team members which joins issue with a team of the Bostom 
Athletic Association this week. 


At the tournament of the Jewell, Ia, Gun Club, held last: 
week, Dr. De La, the holder, and Dr. C. M. Proctor, challenger, 
contested for the Hamilton and Stony county medal. De Le 


. 


retained pace of the medal by a score of 42 to 40 out of a 
ssible 50 targets. Mr. H. Watson won high average. He broke 
per cent. . 


At the shoot of the Poughkeepsie, N. Y., Gun Club, on Sat- 
urday of last week, Mr. Frank I. Fenn scored the first win on 
Marshall cup, in the first competition for it, breaking 22 out of 
25. which, with 3 allowance, made a straight score. The cup 
must be won six times before becoming personal property. 


The shoot at Smith Brothers’ grounds, Newark, N. J., April 16, 
starts 10 o’clock A. M. sharp. The main event is a handicap at 
20 birds, $10 entrance, birds included, two moneys for each ten 
entries, high guns. About twenty-five shooters have already 
signified their intention to participate in this contest. 


bd 


Officers elected recently by the Fitchburg, Mass., Rifle and 
Gun Club are as follows: President, James B. Austin; Vice- 
President, Dr. Russell Bingham; Secretary E. B. Gilson; Treas- 
urer, C. F. Lamb. Directors: I. O. Converse, M. A. Cutler, E. A. 
Kirkpatrick, H. A. Estabrook and S. W. Putnam. 


Teams of the Princeton Gun Club and the De Lancy School of 
Philadelphia, five men on a side, contested on the grounds south 
of the Princeton campus, March 25. Each contestant shot at #@ 
targets. There was a tie on 108, which was shot off at 5 targets, 
De Lancy winning by a score of 22 to 18. 


Latest advices in New York concerning the condition of Mr. 
Harold Money, who has been suffering from a_ severe attack of 
typhoid pleuro-pneumonia, were that his convalescence is slow. 
The high fever persists stubbornly, and does not yield to treat- 
ment; yet he is improving on the whole. 


The Bristol Shooting Club and the General Wayne Gun Club 
shot a match at Bristol, Pa., on March 25, ten men to a team, 
1@ live birds per man. General Wayne Club scored 76 to 64. Each 
club has scored a win, and the third match will be shot April 15 
on the Wayne club grounds. 


Mr. J. A. R. Elliott, the famous trapshooting champion, made 
arrangements to leave New York for Kansas City on Thursday 
or Friday of this week. He will participate in the competition of 
the Grand American Handicap at targets. 


ZR 


Mr. C. G. Blandford, of the Ossining, N. Y., Gun Club, writes 
encouragingly of the forthcoming New York State shoot. He 
maintains that some valuable prizes have already been received 
and many more are pledged. 

x 


Secretary-manager Elmer E. Snaner writes us that “the Inter- 
state Association has made arrangements to give a tournament at 
Rutherford, N. J., on June 24 and 25 under the auspices of the 
Union Gun Club.” 


The Crescent Athletic Club’s last shoot of the spring season 
took place on Saturday of last week. The team match with the 
Boston, Mass., Athletic Association Gun Club was fixed to take 
place on April 4 


Mr. Arthur Gambell, superintendent of the Cincinnati, O., Gun 


‘Club, has met with an unfortunate accident. He woneaty wrenched 
e 


his knee severely by a fall, and will be laid up a couple of weeks 
In consequence. 


Mr. Elmer E. Shaner, the secretary-manager of the Interstate 
Association, informs us that after April 1 his address will be 219 
Coltart Square, Pittsburg, Pa. 

. 


Mr. Frank Lawrence, eminent as a salesman of ammunition, 
was a visitor in New York this week. 
Bernarp WATERS. 


Poughkeepsie Gun Club, 

Povcnkeepsigz, N. Y., March 28.—The weather conditions to- 
‘day were anything but favorable to trapshooting. A strong north 
wind, bordering on a gale, blowing directly into the trap house, 
had the effect of raising the targets so high that at times it 
would have been difficult to reach them with a high power Gov- 
ernment cannon, much less a shotgun. 

The principal event to-day was event No. 3, for the Marshall 
cup, which was put up for competition for the first time to-day. 
This is a handsome trophy, and must be won six times before 
ownership is established. It is to be shot for weekly, and is a 
handicap event. Our system of handicapping is as follows: 
80 per cent. or better, scratch; for every per cent. lower than 
80, one miss is allowed as a break. Average is taken from each 
man’s last two performances, and handicap given accordingly. 

In future teams to represent the club will be made up of those 
having the best general average. Captain Traver was the 
only scratch man to-day. Mr. Frank I. Fenn carried off the cup 
by breaking 22, which with his 3 misses allowed as breaks, gave 
him a clean scoré of 25. Mr. Fenn’s shooting to-day was excellent, 
considering the weather conditions. Scores below: 





Events: oe ee oe ee 

Targets: 2 15 2 2% 10 10 10 
BD Me FER esac cccvsiosscvoccadessecosoese Dia wa 8S 
H W Marshall, 2....... eS Sf SS a ae 
H E Winans, 1........ Bis ee ow © OCS 
M S Pickenpack........ sed See ep a es 8a’ “ee 
*W D Briggs, 1....... can’ TD. wa BP ad) os see Se 
Pd as “Gikciccactar See Gt we he. Se. emcee 
BE GRE: Bin cvccincncconcsssasccensves R=wm ew. & 8S 


*Briggs shot but 20 rounds in event No. 1. 7 
The hgures after the names are the handicaps in No. 3. 
SNANIWEH. 





General Wayne—Bristol. 


Bristot, Pa., March 25.—The second shoot of a series arranged 
Ibetween the General Wayne Gun Club, of Torresdale, Pa., and 
the Bristol Shooting Club was pulled off here to-day. The visitors 
were winners by the score of 76 to 64. A large and enthusiastic 
crowd of friends were on hand, and every good kill and stop won 
rounds of applause from both sides. : 

Betson, for Wayne, and a for Bristol, killed straight, 
Clesely followed by Schwartz, of Wayne, and Van Artsdalen, with 
‘9 each. 

As each club has won one match of the two shot, the deciding 
one, by reason of toss, will be shot on Wayne’s club grounds on 
April 15, and it is expected a large turnout of friends of both 
clubs will be on hand. The grounds can be directly reached by 
trolley from Holmesburg Junction, or by change of cars at Frank- 
ford to those of the Torresdale line. 











Schwartz ........00 Hall ..........+++++-1121012220— 8 
Nevergold .......-+ 1102110020— 6 
Santthe ; .0i0.0060 : seeeee -2202212011— 8 
Coleman ....... Simons ...........+-2102000102— 5 
Boerckel ......- Vandegrift ..... - - -0122222002— 7 
oor . Van Artsdalen ..... 2022222222— 9 
Campbell .... Betson ....... -2111122212—10 
Wilkinson ........+ 0200021000— 3 Moore .. -2202220222— 8 
Erdrich .........04 McGrath ..........-2021112210— 8 
FIRE ccccccccscectes 2200200122— 6 Bruden ............ 


0220020022— 
R. Snyper, Official Scorer. 


Wiogohocking Gun Clcb, 


PxiLanetruia, March 26.—The monthy shoot of the Wi 
hocking Gun Club took place to-day on the club grounds. ‘er- 
fect weather conditions prevailed, and the birds were the best and 
strongest in the history of the club. The attendance was small, 
owing to the shoot between the club and North Wales last week. 

The five men who faced the traps were well repaid for their 
presence, as it was a question of getting your bird right at the 
traps. Campbell was - gun, dropping but 1 of his 14 birds, 
using his second barrel but four times. 3 
“Greenwood ....0212220221 —8 Foster ... 
‘Campbell . 12110211121211—13.  Hothersall 
Bradhurst .....000112100 — 4 








---0011001012 —5 
«+++ -1100210221011— 9 


Wx. Depar, Sec’y. 








et i 
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_ Advice to Live Bird Trapshooters. 


Unica, N. Y.—Probably no one in this country suffered more 


(financially or otherwise) than the writer on acco 
passed prohibiting live birds to be used as 


several things that brought this about, not 


with pigeon shooting. 


In the first place, we w 


for the acts of careiess riflemen. 


turkey had been hit over fifteen times, 


at as it stood on its feet. 


down. 


To score it 
They also showed where pigeons 
strings tied on them; and if they were misse 


unt of the law 
targets. There were 
connected directly 
ere made to suffer 
‘Lne opposition showed where a 


and was still being shot 


must be killed or shot 


back and shot at again, and so on until they were killed. i 
The’ bluerock shooting, has been interpreted by the public 
generally to mean pigeon shooting. Here in Utica I cannot find 


sixty men who 
say sixt 


A city 


shoot in the trap and field together. 
for argument sake. 


were released w.th 
d they were pulled 


We will 
of sixty thousand inhabitants 


—one shooter in every thousand. This is a fair average all over 


the United States. 


As a New York paper put it, a mother left her home in Long 


Island to visit her sick 


ughter, with a little basket of pigeons 


to be released according to the daughter’s condition. On her 


arrival, the mother bird is released with a loving note for home. 
It stops at Interstate Park to pick up a few kernels of corn, and 
is brutally, slaughtered by so-called sportsmen, not only killing 
the mother bird, but killing her young, beside stopping the loving 


message, ‘etc. 


that this is a fact, while the one knows it is a falsehood. 
“Thousands of bluerocks slaughtered by the heartless sports- 


man.” 


press and laughed at its foolishness? t c ‘ 
ninety-nine out of every thousand people that read this believe it 


where the one man who knows that it is false. 


Now, nine hundred and ninety-nine people believe 


How many brother sportsmen have seen that in the daily 
Still, nine hundred and 


We should settle on a name that leaves no doubt, even in a 


child’s mind. 


To my mind the name of clay bird is the proper 


name; and if for trade’s sake the manufacturer wants his trade 
name, let him call it bluerock clay bird, or the blackbird clay 
bird, or the flying target clay bird, or the feoey es bird, or the 
coast pigeon clay bird, or the redbird clay bi 

secretaries would use the name clay bird there would be no more 


misunderstanding. 


rd; and if club 


It is an absolute fact that the slaughtering of the dickey birds, 


the slaughtering of the bluerocks and the slaughtering of 
poor blackbirds had q great deal to do with 
in New York. 
e benefit of those who shoot 


ceetns 
For t 
is legal, the followin 


to continue pigeon shooting: 
The pigeons should be 


large are. 
res 


plenty of h water, 
rock salt; corn, cracke 
all the 


Cate 
room 


directions shoul 


the 


efeating pigeon 


igeons in States where it 


e followed, if you wish 


kept in coops as large as possible, with 
Absolute cleanliness is the important point. 


Have 


ravel, pounded clam shells mixed with 


he shoot and 


Ire 


em cléan. 


wheat, barley, buckwheat, rye, mixed, 
can clean up twice a da 
them the night before t 


t them in clean, 
coops, with chaff or cut straw to keep t 


Catch- 


ing them in daylight destroys many a good bird by wrenching 
their wings in the struggle to get away. 


clean, warm and dry. 
The birds. should 


“be 


Put them in the traps 


gathered instanly; 
picketed and wounded birds killed. Th 


e 


grounds should be 
dead out of bounds 


should never be reported, as it shows bad shooting and a linger- 


ing death. 


igeons must never have food or water in their cropsto fly well, 


When killed, the 
icked, iced, tie 


should be put in a barrel of ice water, then 
in bunches of six and marketed. The above 


leaches them and makes them look plump and fat, and command 


a gece price. 


rom a humane standpoint, trap and retrieve from 
possible with boys or dogs, 


keepin 


it where 
the wounded birds out of 


sight in their death struggles; and if there is any neck wanging 

or dogs biting mented 

shooters cannot see it. 2 
You might say my hind sight is better than my foresight; but 

I foresaw this — ago, as my retrieving pits and traps will 


prove; and if t 


birds, 


keep it where spectators an 


e management of Interstate Park had adopted 


my plan of putting three retrieving pits near boundary it would 
have taken a big club out of the opposition’s hands. 
E. D. Furrorp. 





Houston Tournament. 


Houston, Texas.—The tournament of the Houston Gun Club 
was held March 17 to 19. e 
were ten 20-target events, $2 entrance, $20 added. On the third 
day there were five 20-target events, $2 entrance, $20 added; one 
at 50 targets, $5 entrance, for a loving cup, and one at 25 targets, 
$2.50 entrance, for Schmelzer cup. 


Mr. Bert 
cashier. 


Everts was squad 
Mr. Maurice Kaufmann was manager. 

On the first day Messrs. R. 
Mr..J. E ussell, of Dallas, respectively 


ustler. 


Mr. 


On each of the first two days there 


P. H. Rider was 


O. Heikes, of Dayton, O., end 
rofessional and ama- 


teur, tied on 92 per cent., 184 targets out of a possible 200. Mr. 


Frank 


Mr. R. O. Heikes was second. 
Mr. Bryan Heard, of Houston, won the gold medal donated by 
the Peters Cartridge Company for amateur high average for the 
three days, and he also won the Houston Gun Club $100 silver 
loving cup with a score of 49 out of 50. 
The Schmelzer silver trophy was won 


Austin. 


He tied on 24 targets out of 


by 


of Houston, and in the shoot-off the scores were '24 to 23. 





Second Day. 


r. B 
Stella. he totals follow: 
First Day. 

Shot Shot 
at. Broke. at. 
Mates: .ovssasses 200 +18 200 
SAD ccs ctu 200 «#4173 ~=—200 
PORIONG 0s ve ecech 200 #179 #8200 
SPORE, - coccccpvece 200 148 * 200 
Kaufman ........ 200 «156 120 
i) ae 200 «4106 € «©6200 
en are 150) «=6107)—_ 200 
Sherman ........ 200 =«:141 200 
OT errr 125 7 160 
pepe 200 «+154 #8140 
BRE -ve'ccossegee 200 «183 )~=—_ 200 

Atchison ......... 20 «#4174 «2 
D Jackson ....... 200 165 8200 

Cleveland ....... 200 =«141 2 
Moesser ......... 200 170 200 
McCormick ..... 200 154 200 
Bering 200 «166 )=—_ 200 
Guessaz 200 +140 #8160 
A Jackson 178 =.200 
NA 173 «=. 200 
Saunders 171 =. 200 
i ctecatéeudseec 174 + =200 
Ingraham 159 = «180 
Conelly 172 =—:180 
Woodard 137 80 
L_ Woodard 163 200 
Light 166 200 
Dillard 160 §©200 
Daniels 91 80 
Averitt 145 40 
Black..... 154 = 100 
Tyson 150 = 100 
Bancroft . 56 =. 200 
Morse one 100 
Wade eye ids 
GB pe Sai 
Huchings, Jr cod rad 
eee es sabboboce woe ase 
CUNEO. cvindidcoce Sed aa 
Russell ..........200 185 200 





Broke. 
183 


157 


Third Day. 
Shot 


at. 
175 
176 
175 
125 
100 
150 


Broke. 
161 
161 
158 

96 


149 
109 
83 
54 
56 
142 


Keystone Shooting League. 


Hotmessurc Junction, March 28.—Mr. I. Budd was again the 


Star 

to-day. : 

respectively. 

straight. itzge: 
Budd, Fitzge 

of 15 in the 


erald 9, 
tr. rancis 


, 16 birds: B 
Morris 1 i Alig gs 


Total 


Shot 
at. 
575 
575 

75 


FeeSSHSVSSSSSSSESE 


performer at the shoot of the Keystone Shootin 
He killed 24 out of 25 in the two events, 10 | 


Faurote was professional high gun for the three days. 


Mr. J. A. Jackson, of 
with Mr. Otto Sens, 


ryan Heard took out a party of shooters on his yacht 


Total 
Broke. 


SRBSSSESE 


244 


ez 
= 
a 


412 
379 


5& 


474 


498 
488 


Es 


REBEE 


318 


BRE 


171 


88 


187 


BE 


109 


Sages 


S. J. Smita, Sec’y. 


League 
15 birds 


at 10 birds, Budd, Geikler and Felix ran 
arrison, Harvey and Powers scored 9 each. 


Scores: 


, Harrison and Morris were high with 14 out 

Club handicap, 10 brde: “Beda io 

ju cap, irds: Bu , Geikler 10, Felix 10, Fitz- 
Harri - 9, Powers 9, Harvey 9, Morris, Sr., § Rorvis, 


add 
12, 


14, Fi ‘ 
4, a 14, Hartison 14, 


FOREST *AND STREAM. 


ON LONG ISLAND. 
° —— 
Crescent Athletic Club, 
Bay Ridge, L. I., March 28—The final shoot of the Crescent 
Athletic ‘Chub season was held here on the club grounds to-day 
and was well attended. Mr. A. R. Fish scored a win on the 


March cup. The scores: , 
March cup, 50 targets, handicap allowances added: 





ye ee Ee RS 23 48 
L C Hopkins “tw. a. a 4 2 2% 46 
W W Marshall............ 6 8 8 5 2 2b 43 
H M Brigham............. os ae ee 0 2 2 43 
Dr H L O’Brien.......... 5 6b 2 5 1 2 40 
L M Palmer, Jr........... we ee a a oe 40 
G G Stephenson, Jr...... a aa ae i 40 
F B Stephenson.......... 2 “ae > =. 39 
Dr. J J Keyes... .issecece 2 vw S: Be 36 
H C Werleman........... 8 oe 8 12 2 34 


Trophy, 15 targets, handicap allowances added: O’Brien (3) 15, 
Keyes (i) 15, Kryn (2) 14, Brigham (0) 13, Palmer (1) 13, Lott 
(2) 13, Marshall (3) 12, McConville (2) 12, G. G. Stephenson (1) 
12, F. B. Stephenson (0) 12, Fish (1) 12, Hopkins (2) 11, McDer- 
mott (3) 10, bennett (2) 10, Vanderveer (2) 10, Bedford (1) 3. 

Shoot-off, same conditions: O’Brien (3) 14, Keyes (1) 12. 

Trophy, 25 targets, handicap allowances added: Hopkins (4) 21, 
Keyes (2) 21, McDermott (5) 21, L. Palmer (3) 20, Bennett (4) 20, 
Hegeman (3) 19, Blake (10) 19, Kryn (3) 19, Fish @) 19, A. W. 
Palmer (3) 18, Stake (4) 18, Chapman (8) 17, Brigham (0) 17, 
Werleman (8) 16, Raynor (6) 15, O’Brien (5) 19. : 

Shoot-off, same conditions: McDermott (5) 16, Hopkins (4) 16. 

Shoot-off, same conditions: McDermott (5) 23, Hopkins (4) 18. 

Trophy, 15 targets, handicap allowances added: Chapman (4) 
15, Marshall (3) 15, Blake ® 14, Bedford (1) 14, Brigham (0) 14, 
Lott (2) 14, O’Brien (3) 14, Hopkins (2) 13, Werleman (4) 13, Fish 
(1) 13, Kryn (2) 11, McDermott (3) 11, Stake (2) 11, Hegeman (2) 
10, Raynor (3) 10, Blake (6) 10, Vandeveer (2) 7 

Shoot-off, same conditions: Marshall (3) 11, 


Brooklyn Gun Club, 


Brooklyn, L. I., March 28.—Mr. John S. Wright’s class of 
post-graduates was fourteen strong at his shoot to-day. Some 
very excellent scores were made, and some were otherwise, as will 
be noted herewith: 


Chapman (4) 7. 











Events: 123 4 6 7 8 9 10 ll 

Targets: 10 10 15 10 15 10 15 10 2% 10 20 
MEG: cccscvcssvdsccteccve 71002814 9 8 82... 
MED. ssanvccce Stee Bee Ce ay. Se es | ee 
Hitchcock 7 sae 8 Se FR Ss 
IAT tin Scbavevsvdeceoes Gt BT ke ce aa a0 ‘ 
SEENOMEE.  cocvccceseces 5 eS oe Sa os. “ae 
DE! Nesacudesbescosds > eo oe 6... F 
Bergen © (OSes DO Goes ae ee | 
Newton ....... wmweaiwm: & Ee ee” oe 
Mchrman Bae ta) OMe Be vee os 
Schneider Sums OB. DB 2 «(4 
Whitmore S- BS se ac 5 12 os 
Anderson 2 4 3 9 12 10 
Griffiths 9 9 10 9 22 16 
Osterhout > 62% ° ll ae 9 





Hell Gate Gun Club, 


Carlstadt, N. J., March 24.—The Hell Gate Gun Club held its 
March shoot to-day on Outwater’s grounds. The birds were fast 
for the first squad of nine men, after which they were fair. The 
wind was strong east to southeast, which made the birds ss 
drivers, slightly quartering to the left. Messrs. Schlicht, Trostel, 
Kreeb and Deady used excellent judgment on good birds. The 
visitors were Moore and Cody, of the Emeralds; Matzen, of 
Boiling Springs, and Packard, of the Jeannettes. Mr. . 
Schortemeier acted as schuetzenmeister and stopped approxi- 


mately 50 birds after they had been missed, and were far out of 
bounds, and added them to the meat pile for division among the 
contestants. Mr. Outwater’s dogs worked well. The conditions 
were 10 birds, point and rise handicaps. The scores: 
F Trostel, 28....... 1012112111 9 P Woelful, 28...... 2202201112— 8 

Belden, 28....... 1 licht, 28...... 1012121022— 8 
Dr Davis, 28...... 0*01202100— 4 *R L Packard, 28..0010021200— 4 
Col. J H Voss, 30.1112220*11— 8 P Albert, 28........ 1201222012— 8 
L. H. Schorty, 30.2221222222—10 P Cresci, 28........2112111000— 7 
L Stelzle, 28..... --2111200011— 7 E Doeinck, 28...... 21 

Klenk, 28........1020102022— 6 H Forster, 28.......1112111211—10 

F Dennis, 26....1002022121— 7 L T Muench, 30...2020011122— 7 
A Siebel, 26........0120100200— 4 W W Balch, 26....1 5 
C Steffens, 28....... 2112111111—10 *J Cody, 28........ 0102100002— 4 
P Garms, 28....... 212*012002— 6 H Doherty, 26...1101010120— 6 
J Kreeb, 26........ 2110122111— 9 a re 1 —5 

H Moore, 28..... 1010111202— 7 G Breit, 28......... 0201100000— 3 

Baudendistle, 28.1210102020—- 6 D J Deady, 28..... 0212222212— 9 
C Weber, 28........ 01021201— 7,*C M Metz, 28..... *222212122— 9 
E A Meckel, 28... .021120*100— 52 

*Guests. MANBATTA. 


Jackson Park Gun Club, 


Paterson, N. J., March 28.—To-day the Jackson Park Gun Club 
held a shoot at live birds on their grounds, and what should have 
been a well attended shoot had to be content with the counter 
attraction at Bunn’s, and which had been advertised for to-day. 
Mr. G. A. Hopper, our secretary, being tied down to business, 
which is at its height just now, could not find time to mail cards 
of our shoot, and only five men put in an appearance, and as we 
had_ two visitors, Koegle, from Newark, and Mr. H. S. Sidway, 
of Pittsfield, Mass., we started in for a good afternoon’s sport; 
but we hadn’t got going very far before there were signs of a 
storm coming down on us, and everybody began to move about. 
Those who drove up from the city were soon off, and there were 
some fine trotting scenes on the road for a few minutes. Before 
long there were signs of the storm disappearing in another direc- 
tion, and things after a few minutes’ delay were started going 
again under much more favorable conditions. 

The birds were a corking good lot after the storm, and many 
fine shots were made. Morgan shot in good form, and scored 
29 out of 32. Powers, the popular boy coming to the front very 
lively, was centering his birds in good shape and holding his 
own. 

Mr. Sewey appeared to have a bad streak after starting the 12- 
bird event, losing 3 in succession, one just over the wire; but 
otherwise shooting in good form. 

Koegle shot only in one event, misjudged his second bird, and 
it got away without the loss of a feather. He went away when 
the storm came up. It transpired that the storm was the means 
of bringing the shoot to a halt, as all the shells were gone to 
Paterson at least. Mr. G. W. Hopper in mistake put those be- 
longing to Morgan and Powers in his carriage and took them 
back to town, thinking there were plenty at the club. We were 
back earlier than usual. The club has a fine lot of birds on hand 
for to-day’s shoot, and owing to the non-appearance of the 
shooters and the counter attractions we will hold another shoot 
next Saturday, April 4, when we expect a large crowd. There 
will be a fine deer’s head shot for on that occasion. 

No. 1 was at 5 birds; No. 2, 12 birds; No. 3, 10 birds, $4; No. 4, 
10 birds, $4. The scores: F 


No. 1. 





0111120202— 7 Morgan, 29........1122211211—10 
Van Horn, 28...... 1*11212012— 8 Lenone, 30.........0010110121I— 6 


Ws. Durtcuer. 





Jewell Tournament. 
Jeweit, Ia., March 25.—The annual spring tournament of the 


Jewell Gun Club had a fair a nt eens “ 
was iven ior 


fourteen events. No. money was added, but 
équal moneys. 
one set of traps; Sergeant system. In 


divided in four 
The sbbcting wan from 
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the afternoon a special match for the Hamilton and Stony county 
championship medal was shot between Dr. De La, holder, and 
Dr. é M. Preston challenger. Dr. De La retains the medal by 
a score of 42 to Dr. Proctor’s 40... : 

Harry Watson won high average; W. B. Linell second; John 
Peterson third, and Dr. De La fourth. 

The weather was warm and Fred 


fam. with but little wind. 
C. Whitney run the office, an 


C. W. Budd did the scoring: 


Fvents: 123 465 67 8 9 1011121314 
Targets: 10 15 15 10 15 15 20 10 15 15 10 15 15 20 Broke. Av. 
W_oon...... 818121015913 8 51313 9141219 174 870 
te ee 81311 9111218 9121510141515 172 -860 
C M Proctor.. 81413 8 91416 71010 915 719 159 .7% 
H Watson 91315 8131419 91515 9141517 185 .92 
C B Adams... 71211 910141610 81210151319 166  .830 
Dr De La..... 10 12101013 1417 6141210141518 1% 875 
Te Mec. 6 Be © on oe oe oe oe cosating sags jan ease 
Peterson 8 15 1410121319 8131210141219 179 89 
B Linell... 8131410151316 91315 7141519 181 -905 
CW Neff..... 81013 8121418 71212 9 91219 16s 815 
LA — 81311 8131114 711}1 2791419 = 159 795 
BP Tatevcce «eS oa 4d cits 3 BCT eco cove 
Ed Rowe ..... 101414 6131518 812 9 9131118 17 . 
Rove GOON Tiss ot" OE ee bs oc Koes th te de Ve ane ecce 
me SD Corver.... MBM: SMa we oe ll 61216 
A deeemasess «. TL. US 0 ERds oe OD ve. oe oe cee 
ers No oo. 00 o0,c004d 00 co eu Ae SO MAEL 
F A JORMSOR... 20 0 00 oo se -10 7B11 


county medal, 50 single targets: 
1100011111111111101110111—20 
0111101111111110110101111—20—40 
BP Biavsudeuecwadcatdadeatarnied 0111111011111111101110111—21 
1010111011111111111111110—21—42 
HAwKEYE. 


and Stony 


Special, for Hamilton 
Dr C M Proctor.... 


Dr 





Wapsie Valley Gun Club, 


Centrat City, Ia., March 26.—The Wapsie Valley Gun Club 
tournament had a light attendance to-day, owing to so many 
tournaments of late. The programme called for 200 targtes, be- 
side two special events for a medal and cup. F. Brookman won 
the county medal. W. B. Linell won high average and the cham- 
pionship gold medal open to the State. His average was 88 per 


— - the twelve events, and he made a straight score for the 
medal: 


Events: 123 465 6 7 8 9 101112 

Targets: 15 15 20 15 15 20 15 15 20 15 15 20 Broke. Av. 
Fe BeRasccsescsse 12 14 12 10 15 15 14 13 16 14 13 19 167 835 
W B Linell......... 13 11 18 12 14 19 12 13 18 15 13 18 176 -880 
GES sacchevcce 1210 1512111211 713 91319 143 715 
J Brookman ....... 12 1419 12 11 15 8 11 17 12 12 18 161 -805 
A_H Cleveland...... 9131611 914101012121415 145  .725 
M Hamblin......... 81213111117 91112121117 142 -720 
I FRM wkcnccaivex ee ee ee 


Linn County cup, 25 targets, open only to residents of Linn 
county: 


Pe WO ikmatiednansihucassticcesnececss 1111011010111111011111110—20 


PEE “ecegcagweseosescece 1001100111111110110111100—17 
Cleveland ..........-+0-+ 1011100101110111101111110—18 
PEE wanecoecsoerenseas 1110110001101110111111111—19 
Brookman 1001110101110011111110111—18 
Brookman 1011111111111110011101111—21 
Slamblin 





REeapadeccroececcccncsecceciection 1010101011000111111114111—18 


venue Valley Gun Club gold medal, 25 targets, open to State 
owa: 


PE Miratankvesoddestecccenedéssecvedewad 1110111111110101111111110—21 
rE GN accsceetincbecdscunncdaanneda 1111111111111111111111111—25 
Pc incbcnaksnninvestintadeecustiuees 1111111111111111111111010—23 
SEED  ccOccesancescteaeteuoccededuess 1111011101111011111101101—20 
FF I i vnivinewaredddieusdsetisaids 1110111111111110111111011—22 


HAWKEYE. 


of 


Ossining Gun Club. 

Ossininc, N. Y., March 28.—The main event at the regular 
Saturday afternoon shoot of the Ossining Gun Club to-day was 
for the scratch cup, at 25 birds, which has been shot for at dif- 
ferent Saturday matinees since the first of the year. At the line 
up to-day Blandford had two wins to his ered, Washburn one 
and Ball one. Blandford managed to break 24 out of 25 with a 
borrowed gun and took the cup home. 

Handicap events are more popular, as there are generally a 
few who by consistent practice are in trim to capture all the 
prizes that are offered for scratch competition. 

P. B. brought up another box of ‘“Perfectos,” which soon dis- 
onpeored. as good cigars generally do. 

he first thunder shower of the season sent the shooters back 
under cover at the 22yd. line in events 7 and 8. Some valuable 
rizes have already been received for the State shoot here in 
4 and many more pledged. Success for our enterprise is 
plainly written: 

Events: 





i oe es a a 

Targets: 10 10 10 10 10 2 10 10 

C Blandford as ae. SEVERE See ode 

I T Washburn....... wietanies i £237 2S 3s 

MN asscbbdededevivceteveces . 2 2 ee 

icine abet Jakcdmencalan ot OS Ove x 

MN Sicctidaarsaccooussucelees By 56 cor cage Ses 

NE ek gadidedtensdecdsiscdcscesie Sie Vie Sets 

Unegusedaeanasdeunedéseeadeon a2 ho DB Bie 7 

D Brandreth So Bie wee 28 
c: G. 


Cincinnati Gun Club, 


Cincinnati, March 21.—The eighteenth contest ror the Troisdorf 
medals had scores as qe: Coleman (19) 43, *Medico (16) 
43, *Randall (16) 43, R. Trimble (21) 42, Mille: 6) 42, Falk (18) 
40, Capt. (18) 40, Block (18) 38, Maynard (19) 38, Ackley (14) 37, 
Faran (18) 36, Barker (18) 35, McB. (16) 35, Herman (14) 35, Nye 
(16) 35, Jack (14) 34, Rike (21) 34, Corry (16) 33, Colonel (14) 20. 
**Handicaps 18 and 20, but shot at I6yds. 

The distance proved too much for Ed Rike, whv comes down to 
shoot with us every Saturday. Ed broke 49 out of 50 at 16yds. 
immediately after the medal race. 

Gambell is laid up in bed again, having severely wrenched his 


injured knee by another fall, but will be out in a couple of weeks 
again. 





Highland Gun Club, 


Gorcas Station, Pa., March 28.—The Highland Gun Club’s 
regular monthly club shoot had seventeen entries in the first 
event and twelve in the second. Davis was the high gun in the 
medal shoot, Myers in the trophy event. The scores follow: 

Club medal event: Davis 20, Dunlevy 18, Hamil 18, Hinkson 18, 
Gee 17, McMichael 17, Harper 16, Wentz 15, Crooks 15, Caztrell 
15, Myers 14, Dedier 13, Heite 13, Brewster 13, Denham 12, Snyder 
11, Courtney 10. 

Club trophy event: Myers 19, Dedier 18, McMichael 15, Court- 
ney 15, Dunlevy 15, Aimen 15, Wentz 15, Cantrell 15, Hamil 14, 
Harper 12, Denham 12, Crooks 9. 





At Peru, Ind., on March 17, Mr. J. L. Head and Mr. 
Witz shot @ match for the Indiana live bird championslil ‘sae 
at 50 birds and $100. The weather was pleasant. A oe e at- 


tendance of visitors showed that there was keen interest 5 the 
race. 


The scores: 


sees 


Se 222222222222220220020222222*2202222%200222222%2229—40) 
baccedaues 21*21201*2212022*2222222122*2222*0012201 1 *92012211—37 











Under date of March 28, the Brooklyn Eagle publishes the fol- 
lowing: “Kansas City, Mo.—American wing shots are showing 
much interest in the Grand American Handicap at flyin targets, 
to be held there April 14-17, under the auspices of the Faaevenees 
Association. Expert marksmen from nearly every State are ar- 
ranging to attend, and it is expected there will be from 500 to 300 
entries to contest in the main event, to which the Association 
has added $1,000 and several valuable trophies. As pigeon shoot- 
ing has been abolished in several States, and the New Tork target 
and prmes handicaps have been canceled, the Grand American 
Handicap here will be the one national event of the year.” 
There seems to be much extquengied concerning the 
A Pas See ih S- A. H.- Probably 200 or less 

be nearer the number than is the foregoing. 
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Texas State Sportsmen’s Association. 


Brexnam, Texas, March 27.—The twenty-ninth annual tourna- 
ment of the Texas State S men’s Association, March 23 to 27, 
inclusive, closed in a rain rsday evening, the first three and a 
halt days being very pretty weather, barring the high wind that 
ruined the scores at live birds on the first day. ; 

The shoot was under the management of Mr. Alf. Gardiner, pro- 
prietor of the Sunny South Shooting Park, with Mr. Fred Martin 
as office man, and was successfully pulled off without a kick. 

Two sets of expert traps were used, and in addition to the pro- 
gramme which consisted of 25 live birds, the first day and 666 
targets for the other three days, divided as follows: Second day, 
240; third day, 226, and fourth day, 201. 

Only fourteen men shot the entire programme, but a large num- 
ber shot most of the events, and quite a number drop’ in for 
a few events, making in all about thirty-five shooters that shot 
part of the programme. : s 

Following are the scores for each day, with a summing up. of 
the numiber killed by those who shot the pregramme for high 
average: 


Monday, First. Day, March 23. 


Five live birds, $8 entrance, four moneys, high guns: 





BCKSOR: 6h ccccrcevccceces 22010—3 Atchison ......+.sseeeees 22022—-4 
NUCOK +. ccesicticdscccces 202214. Tucker .......ssseeeseses 222°2— 
aOR +o crobdasiserooveed 2201°—3 Chaudet ........sssseseee 212216 
Cleveland wvicsisvecseese 29110--3 Graber .......ssecsecseess 11120—4 
DEMOED “iv ccenreveudesedensn 2212°—4 Roberts ........sseeecees 212*2—4 
Hensler .... #922%.-2 McCormick .....+.sss00 22222—5 
Du Bray ... 222*2--4 Texas Field 2220°—4 

Gardiner ... 2°22*-3 Faurote ...... 
Moore 22202—4 Kaufmann .... 
ee ET Te 22222 WEES ceccccccsvcccsccsves 





The second event was at 25 live birds, $15 entrance, for the in- 
dividual Eg of Texas and the $450 diamond medal 
formerly held by M. E. Atchison, of Giddings: 






SOID Sed scccssccccoscccsecvescecsvesnessed¥e 2222*0*2201022022221—14 
 pukbobovedcvcoccbecasbeleopsabenseckpenn 1120*202220010120210—11 
PE. cual ndec give snsedésunenechosbseseenesenen 221 22 —18 
PL “conc evoodsnnvesennbechesbensiesrentnn 02*21221022120022012—14 
SE Sivassgacanpsosevsssnesheusthacebanbenn 22.22220229°2222912—17 
DET Cbs ccithuusehbenesesavescevbountesneutet 2211°202211**20*1110—13 
SE, soccedevesoccnsesenes ceeepeosesconsene 2002022222202%02*200—11 
DE ictoticcehbvusbscokusshenaehsonaewenane 2220222%2022°2222222—16 
PD Lt. capubedeboehonepnegeépesesenseheenn 20220202002200202000— 9 
BOROUE cccccveccccsveccocnccceceecvesessovevcces 2220°2202222%2222022—15 
SO’ colkcduseseswetecisatbhsbeucsa¥eosuhene 22200222222002022%22—14 
ED ‘isp senb votes tenewsenregendncesebesbanee 0222222222%2%°21°222—15 
PEED.. papisucocescevchacdconausecabwhevssuast 00102120000221111110—12 
Graber ee ccecccccccccscccscsccvecces stlasaneeel UlLaLe00—13 
AS *Kcn cub Ouestenpeenessssoniophins seekae %2022212122221112000—15 
PCL MOMEL -s .capesnttseoccdesserebennseoxensnn 202002222022%2221*22—14 
SD ENED "in doeesscoauhe deundedesesianphesece 1902222111222221221*—17 
DD , opt shochetouyscdéusuassonkvatesbeereeell 22%2222222290020°0%2—12 
a pebuabeapedacssdvasceeenoebbousasiel 21211201122022122222—18 
ade 


See cud si lave ieiiientustthse chseseer eer 2221. 2021122222229020—17 
Tuesday, Second Day, March 24, 


The second day consisted of twelve events, aggregating 240 tar- 


gets, the eighth event being at 50 targets for the Schmelzer 
trophy: 
Shot t 

Hdcp. at. Broke. Hdecp. at. Broke. 
Oe eee 19 240 209 #£Wilcox ......... 18 240 216 
Faurote ....... 19 2400 216 MHuesler ........ 17 240 «6.200 
Wake  cccosccese 19 240 160 W_S Wyrick...16 240 196 
eS ee 18 240 203 B Wyrick....16 240- 198, 
Kaufmann ..... 18 240 199 BONS: ccvnsedsa 16 240 86192 
Texas Field....17 240 182 Chaudet ....... 16 240 194 
Atchison ...... 17 240 214 Stevens ........ 16 6240)—Ss «190 
Gardiner ....... ST 6B ORHA- «= Graber ..w 20000 14 240 186 
Moeser_ .........- 199 160 Tucker <....c00 144 62400) = 6193 
McCormick ....16 240 166 Cleveland. ..... 144 6240 ~=—s 201 
Jackson ........ 18 240 197 ~~ * A 


The event of the day was the Schmelzer trophy event, at 50 blue- 
rocks. Editor Geo. Tucker was the winner on a score of 49. 
Mr. F. M. Faurote, of Dallas, was a close second with 48, Com. 
Bryan Heard, of Houston, third, with 47; R. O. Heikes, of Day- 
ton, O., fourth, with 46. 

It was unexpected for an amateur to win, especially Tucker, 
as ke had been shooting in poor form, and the crowd went wild 
when they saw that he had won, and on a good score. The crowd 
threw him on the roof of the club house and called for a speech, 
and “‘let’s all take something,” was the response. 

Col. O. C. Guessaz was called home by wire Wednesday, much 
to the regret of the shooters. 

_In the diamond event of 50 birds, shot Wednesday, F. M. 
Faurote, of Dallas, and J. A. Jackson, of Austin, tied on 47. In 
the shoot-off at 25 birds, Jackson lost his ninth bird, running 24 
out of 25. 

Faurote killed 25 straight, winning the State championship 
diamond medal, which he already held. 

Wilcox and Wade won first money, Graber and Kennard won 


second, and Heard and Moeser won third. 


Wednesday, Third Day, March 25, 


There was a meeting of the State Sportsmen’s Association, held 
at the parlor. of the Central Hotel, Wednesday evening. In the 
absence of the president, Secretary Geo. Tucker called the meeting 
to order and asked Mr. J. B. Kennard to preside. 

Com. Bryan Heard, of Houston, was nominated and uwunani- 
mously elected President; Mr. Camille Pilot, of Houston, Vice- 
President; Geo. Tucker, of Brenham, was re-elected Secretary. 

A resolution was adopted that the Association hold its next 
annual tournament at Houston, time to be selected by the officers 
and a month’s notice be given. 

There was a resolution adopted that the Association extend to 
the North Texas League and the West Texas League a cordial 
invitation to meet us next year, and participate in the shoot. 
Indian Territory and Oklahoma was added to this invitation. 

A committee of three was authorized by resolution unanimously 
adopted to draft a constitution and by-laws and present them for 
approval at the next annual meeting of the Association. The 
president, Com. Bryan Heard, who had already assumed the chair, 
appointed on that committee Geo. Tucker, of Brenham; W. S. 
Cleveland, of Houston, and V. C. Dargan, of Dallas. 

A resolution offered by Mr. F. M. Faurote was adopted, that 
the secretary have control of all the printing for the Association, 
including circulars, programme, etc. 

There being no further business the Association adjourned. 





Shot Shot 
: at. Broke. at. Broke. 
PN “ES uvecedeente 27% 86-238 PERO nc ccctcoencwe 233 
Faurote :.27% 8©=— 244 W S Worick......... 27% «86240 
Wilcox 206 OC SC«dSY:SCwBBS WW rr'tick..........00 2% 86 221 
Heard ..... 20 @=©= 2831 SGD esdccscdeoccee 27% 839-237 
Kaufmann 2% ©6219 . 27% 238 
Wade .........+- ost 238 SD: csuasesucpecen 2% 86217 
Atchison 2% 86228 DE  sécccevwenne 22% 157 
Gardiner --275 187 SE Aseavk Ciebnénnhi 2% 86212 
ee 275. 235 PT ‘eb tnpveectecian 27% 86 205 
McCormick .......... 27% =. 200 CRePOMME onc csccc00e 2% 866220 
SNA. bivecevanxeuse —lUr SS eS eee ee 27% 8©6— 240 
REE  hedasccckswepnd 275 8=- 236 


Thursday, Fourth Day, March 26, 


The programme for Thursday consisted of twelve events, ag- 
gregating 19 birds, beside the medal event, which did not count 
for high average as in other medal events. Mr. F. M. Faurote 
and V. C. Dargan were the holder of the medal from last year, 
but Mr. Dargan not being present Mr. Faurote could not com- 
pete for it this year, as there was no other member of his gun 
club present. The scores, each contestant shooting at 190 targets, 
follow: Heikes 176. Faurote 161, Wilcox 167, Heard 157, Kauf- 
mann 159. Wade 164, Atchison 165. Gardiner 134, Moeser 161, 
Hensler 172, Jackson 158. Kyser 159, W. S. Wvrick 167, J. B. 
Wyrick 163, Moore 162, Chaudet 164, Stevens 147, Campbell 163, 
Cleveland and McCormick withdrew. 

In the team medal championship event, Heard and Moeser, of 
Houston, and the Wyrick brothers of McKinney, tied on a score 
of 42, and in the shoot-off Heard and Moeser won. Gardiner and 
Teer of arena, = third. M 

Hunter Arms Company's gold badge was won b: r. R. 
O. Heikes, of Dayton, 0., on high average. e 
=e who shot through the — in, 5 00. ere 5 were 
ve hi average moneys to compete for—$30, 

Mr. R. O. Heikes, Da °S i wa a 


a aes wi Sik out at Gl. Soe wt See on ee high 
everage with @ score of 63. Mr. Albert Wilcox, of San 


won third high av with a score of 636. Mr. M. 3. Mantes, 
of Battle Creek, Mich., won fourth high average with a score 

620. Mr. M. E. Atchison, of Giddings, won fifth h average 
with a score of 619. Jackson Heard oe, Coane Moore 
599, Kaufmann 587, MeCormick , Wade _and Gardiner 519. 

Mr. R. O. Heikes left to-day-for San Antonio, and from there 
will go to St. Joseph, Mo., as will Mr. Hensler. Mr. Heikes has 
been a frequent visitor here, and adds to his number of friends at 
each visit, and deserved! £0, for = . a ‘o ee the 
strongest interpretation of that popular term wr es ers. 

Mss < B. Spicer was pare — added to his already large list 
of friends in this section of the State. 

Mr. F. M. Faurote, who successfully defended the State medal, 
breaking 25 straight in the shoot-off with Jackson, was shooting 
well, and away ahead for high average until the jast day, when 
he had a bad hour, and dropped in third place. | 

Com. Bryan Heard, of Houston, the new president of the Asso- 
ciation, is very popular with the shooters and is fast developing 
into a crack, as evidenced by the trophies won at Houston last 
week and here this week. With him at the head of the manage- 
ment, = next State shoot promises to be the biggest and best 
ever held. 

Messrs. Cleveland and Moeser, two other members of the Hous- 
ton Gun Club, are fine shots and true sportsmen, and popular 
with the shooters. zi 

Col. O. C. Guessaz, editor of the Texas Field, was here the first 
two days of the shoot, but was called to his home in San An- 
tonio by wire. He is one of the liveliest attendants at a shoot in 
this section, and very popular with the shooters, and universal 
regret was expressed at his having to be called home. 

fir, L. F. Chaudet, of New Orleans, was a new man to most of 
the Texas shooters, but was heartily welcomed, and all will be glad 
to see him with us again. 2 bape 

Mr. Maurice Kaufmann, of New Orleans, is one of the jolliest 
and most agreeable attendants at a shoot. e was changing guns 
in every event, standing on one foot ¢ portion of the time, and 
monkeying around generally, but he killed 597 out of the pro- 
gramme, and tied the medal winners in the live-bird event, though 
not eligible to win, as he is not a resident of the State. 

Capt. A. W. Du Bray, of Cincinnati, O., with a 12-gauge ham- 
mer and a 20-gauge hammerless, mixed up his shooting so that 
> scores did not pan out well, but everybody admired his pair 
of guns. 

Manager Alf. Gardiner was generously complimented on the 
way the shoot was conducted, but especially on the “busy” 
pigeons he selected for the first day, it being the universal opin- 
ion that no harder birds could be obtained. There was a strong 
north wind blowing across the traps, hence the low scores. Mr. 
Gardiner was so busy with the management that he did not 
make as good a Sore as he would otherwise, but would have 
won the team medal if his partner had not “laid down” on him. 
He was changing pm occasionally, but is having a new Reming- 
ton built, and will make it warm for some of the shooters when 
it arrives. 

Mr. J. M. McCormick, of San Antonio, shot through the pro- 
gramme, but was in bad form. He is very fond of the game, and 
is a stayer, whether he hits the money or not, and is one of the 
most oopeer of the Association. 

Mr. M. E. Atchison, of Giddings, former holder of the State 
medal, shot a good gait through the programme, only four men 
ans him. nd he is always to be counted on coming close to 
the top. 

The writer, Geo. Tucker, who is always a liberal contributor, 
won the Schmelzer trophy on a score of 49 out of 50, Mr. F. M. 
Faurote having 48. He was in the last squad and the whole gang 
ulling for him, however, and a city policeman behind him to 
op any one from taking the cup away from him or anybody 
bothering him. He missed his forty-fifth bird, and being an ama- 
teur the crowd thought he was gone, but he scratched out with 
49, and the crowd get him away from the policeman, put him on 
the roof of the club house, where he was called on for a speech, 
which we will give in full. It was, “Let’s all take something.” 

Messrs. W. S. and J. B. Wyrick and Mr. Stevens, of McKinney, 
attended and shot most of the programme, making a good show- 


ing. 

Fine next shoot here will be the Sunny South handicap in Janu- 
ary next, and Manager Gardiner is trying hard _ to make this 
the sporting event of the South. Gro. Tucker. 


Boston Gun Club. 


Boston, Mass., March 25.—The usual Wednesday shoot of the 
Boston Gun Club was held on their grounds at Wellington to- 
day, and a large number of enthusiasts were present to do honor 
to the occasion. With such a crowd of trap devotees present it 
seemed as though every one was there, but after another look there 
were quite a few absent faces, most notable being Leroy’s, but 
being under the weather, he has made a wise decision not to 
shcot until he regains his old health, which we all sincerely hope 
will not be far of 

The prize match had a new leader this week, Bill, of Harvard 
doing the honors, though one target to rear were Rule and 
Spencer with 24, the former now waiting the chance to eclipse 
his former record on these grounds of We think it wiil be 
hard work, but then Rule says it has been done, so we cannot 








dispute it. Other scores follow: 

Events: 12345678: 910 

Targets: 10 10 5p 1515151015101515 Av. 
PONE cevccpckiconsesdes BBet ) eer -718 
SAA Elenthvccosy osntevecesées 7 8 71213111014...... -820 
STEMS s cetnkibewsebse diene 7 74 71013 612 8 910 - 665 
SE. Mio vcrteesctesenwecsech S = 3.9: 5 2 Om € .. 45 -687 
SEL MD Nic she vacsptedvéwebees © OS eee & ve 5s 0 -636 
WOOESEE, BF .nccccccescccccee 6 56 61311 8 610. -650 
Tozier, 16 .....ssscscesesesecs 7 Oa ae ee. B ve 00 -765 
SEE ceniptavsaenes sponse 7763699 -670 
i, DD cinceuneseeesdevece 34274628368 4 336 
SG HD ite tdaseguvisedeveunses 6 48121312 9...... -753 
DM, ivcccsepeboevessbes S 8 2.2 SO Oe ke -267 
DN tesvhcdupsoosisansoes SS at - Ve se pe'Gu ee oe -320 
Williams, 16 ..............44. 3 Ose spe Ns be ee 634 
AME Diobivocb¥edeewesestc 46. op ot 8108686587 546 
SONG BD cccscvestecivesvoed’ sx ‘00 oe 13 2022 628 2... -729 
DOR, BBs2 scenes sdewecevasen ve. cu be Se tees F Se ok aps -802 
Palmer, 16..... oo WN S838 3-6. -623 
TB ‘oneusesinsWesssee 66 pv ov cb SOS. BD ives cs -400 
Retwood, 14 .. BOs ke Kv. ose 367 
Frederick, 16 . ose ing be 3d. Ab ee Oi bebe NON we -600 
ee Disk wk Shows Coley bee toe -600 

Consecutive break match: Spencer, 7. 22; Rule, 18yds., 17; 


Tozier, I6yds., 18; Howe, 19yds., 12; 
léyds,, 10; Andrews, 19yds., 9. 
Merchandise match, targets; distance handicap: 


Bell, 16yds. 110111111101111101011111101111—25 
Rule, 18 .........+4.- - -111110111111011101111101001111—24 
Spencer, 18 - -111111111110110001101110111111—24 
Andrews, 19 + -110111101111110001111111110110—23 
Howe, 19 - - -11101011101010111111111111001—23 
Kneil, 16 - « -110101011111111110110001101111—22 
Tozier, 16 - -010010111111110101101100111111 

Dupont, 16 010111010110110111001100111111 


ell, l6yds., 11; upont, 





Wootrell, 27 oc: ...csccccccesdcncccen 110011001111110100110111001001—19 
Williams, 16 ........cscccscsoceveecs 011101010111101110011101101010—19 
Frank, 18 .........sccessccscccesevees 010101111010011010011001011111—18 
DME: Tt ckxivepatbacoduseseessbhosene 111100111000111011011010100101—18 
ONCE DR acnsccescnsesusediouvsenne 100001100101100101101100110101—15 
PCE wosctntonhesssusephabatin 111110101000000000001111111010—15 
EON IE oc ocecavntesensie bashed 000110100110010000000110110110—12 
Retwood, 14 ..........+.- picccetendons 100100111100010001000000001011—11 
I. TD «incocsvectebesdshsahcaen 100001 1100000000011 —9 
CEO, BE cntcccccosensesteersessou 001 3 


Mareh 18.—The ninth serial prize shoot of the Boston Gun Club 
was held at Wellington to-day, and weather conditions could not 
have been much better for the shoot, barring a slight head wind, 
which made the targets rise a great deal more than what the majority 
calculated for. However, little things like that do not worry a 
Boston Gun Club gathering, and it turned out to be one of the 
most enjoyable shoots of the series. The prize match, of course, 
was the real thing, and each contestant kept his best efforts for 
that. Some su ed very well, Griffiths with his pump gun 
breaking 27, but not ‘alone, as Dupont, of Harvard, duplicated his 
score in similar fashion. Hollis the honor of second place, 
shooting a new gun with a single trigger; and it sa 
well for both himself and gun, to hold that —— ird poe. 

former’s 





tion was taken care of by Train and Bell, first visit 
to the grounds this season, and judging from a ices, it will 
not be the as he certainly shot well in the regular events. 
Other scores : 
Events: 123465678 9 10 
CTE VEERRER 4 
66966... ‘oe 
OF TOD. SB oc os ta-co 
STEBBAWLNM. 4g 







[Aram 4, 1903. 

RMR oo. ciccvscsescecsoons BES Cae 8:60... 
Train, 16 ...... 8 411 81212 8...... .742 
DEEDES EE. coc cccscccccsee 6494410 4...... .483 
Worthing, 16 ;. 5 610 6 8117 4.... .600 

pont, 16 6 612 $1215 8 61110 752 
MUMEIMAEN os cuiésacs socacgosos 167710 87 7.... 622 
SUMED. ccoc%ccccsecdosnced 3596811 47.... 568 
Kawop, ié . Pe Stee eres | 
Kirkwood, . 6.. 9 73310 7..3313 15 
A OE sspse. cscs SR 6 UM... ae 
Retwood, 14 oo Seba O00 50 4a -300 
M E K, 14... ihe te 2 eee 
Spencer, 18 ......... coe. cotep as ee 88 Ba ee 
CTS tn cncuesdaconsdevess 66 ae) nies ep Aube oe -200 
Henry, gee eee RTA > -400 


Consecutive break match: Dupont, yee. 23; Griffiths, 19yds., 
19; Bell, l6éyds., 17; Frank, 18yds., 13; roy, Siyds., 11; Hollis, 
ds., li; ildman, l6yds., 9; Worthing, l6yds., 8. 
rize match, 30 unknown; distance handicap: 


Griffiths, 19yds. ..........+.sseeeeee 111111110101110111111111111111—27 
Dupont, 16 ...... ~ -0O111110T11191111111111111111—27 
Hollis, 19 .... +» -110011111110010111111111101110—25 
Train, 16 ... - -111101111010111111101110011111—24 
BE, BS ccccces 111100111110111101111110011111—24 
Frank, 18 ...... 111001101011111110101110111111. 
Spencer, 18 .... - 011110111100110101111110101111—22 
irkwood, 1 - -111110011111110111110110100110—22 
Andrews, 19 ... - 011011011001101011011111011101—20 
BATOY, Fh cocccccccvcccees - - 011110111100101100010101101111—19 
Worthing, 16 ......... -  -111011001010001111111101110001—19 
Wildman, 16 -101100011001101111111110011001—19 
Woodruff, 17 -111011101001110101010110100113—18 
Muldown, 16 - 1010001000001 0010111110011110—14 
Kawop, 16 .... -000010001011001111101001110000—13 
Retwood, 14 .. -000000000000011001101111000001— 9 
BE DH By, M4... cccccccccoces - 000000001100100001000001100001— 7 





North Side Rod and Gun Club, 


Paterson, Nd: March 28.—The shooting at to-day’s competition 
of the North Side Rod and Gun Club was from the l6yd. mark, 
unknown traps. The scores: 

First event: B. Terhune 17, W. Banks 8, H. Becker 14, C. 
Tiddes 16, M. Breen 24, C. Lewis 17, N. Boogertman 8, J. Hulmes 
10, E. Breen 10, W. Greer 2. 

Second event: D. Gibson 14, W. Trers 17, N. Graham 6, 
Mathews 21, C. Strait 8, W. Swift 13, J. Doty 21. 


Answers ta Correspondents. 
Seas cae . 


J. B. H., St. Louis.—The muscalonge (Esox nobilior), the pike 
fue luctus), and the pickerel (Esox reticulatus) all belong to the 

socide or pike family. The muscalonge is the largest and may 
be readily distinguished from the pike by these two character- 
istics: he lower half of the cheek of the muscalonge is_scale- 
less, and the anterior half of its lower jaw is toothless. In the 
pike the cheek is entirely covered with scales, and the lower jaw is 
filled with teeth. The three fishes are colored as follows: Mus- 
calonge, greenish or brownish gray, with circular brown spots 
darker than the body color. Pike, dark reen or gray, with ob- 
long light spots, sometimes white. Pickerel, green or brown, 








‘covered with a network of dark lines. 








PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


Reduced Rates to New Orleans, 


VIA PENNBYLVANIA RAILROAD, ACCOUNT MEETING NATIONAL MANU- 
FACTURERS' /SSOCIATION, 


On account of the meeting of the National Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation at New Orleans, April 15 to 17, the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Company will sell excursion tickets to New Orleans and 
return, April it, 12 and 18, good going on date of sale, and 
returning to reach ori inal starting point not later than April 19, 
from all points on its lines at reduced rates. By depositin ticket 
with Joint Agent at New Orleans between April 12 and 19, and 

ayment of fee of fifty cents, an extension of return limit may 
be obtained to reach starting point not later than April 30. 





Messrs. Dame, Stoddard & Co., of 374 Washington street 
Boston, Mass., send us their catalogue-of fishing tackle an 
sporting goods. The 29 pages contain illustrated listings of 
every article of the fisherman’s equipment, all the necessities 
some luxuries; and the portion of the catalogue devoted to pocket 
knives contains a number of extremely entertaining personal 
sketches of certain Texas worthies, after whom the several 
knives are named. As Bowie achieved enduring fame by giving 
his name to the Bowie knife, a like remembrance, let us hope, 
may be that of Tom Padgitt, General Tom Green, Sam Jones 
and others, after whom Thos. H. Chubb has named some of the 
very attractive knives here shown. The catalogue will be sent 
on receipt of 15 cents, which will be credited on the first pur- 
chase of a dollar or more. 





In their large and handsome catalogue of nearly 100 ges, 
Messrs. J. B. Hunter & Co., of 60 Summer street, Boston, Mass., 
offer a great variety of attractive articles for the equipment of the 
sportsman or outdoor man. Beginning with rods, reels, hooks, 
lines, flies, and a tackle generally, they run through the 
gemut of goods contributing to the success or comfort of those 
who take their pleasure out of doors. Among these are clothing, 
arms, ammunition, cutlery, cameras, and their supplies, golf 
utensils, and a variety of other things. The catalogue will be sent 
free on application. 


Edward Smith & Co., the well-known manufacturers of. fine 
spar varnish, have issued a valuable little pene called the 
‘Machtsman’s Vest Pocket Manual.” The little k contains a 
great fund of valuable information. In addition to the collection 
of club burgees, which are printed in color, there is also a list of 
American sail and steam yachts of over 50 feet in length. The 
book will be sent free on application to the Edward Smith Co., 
45 Broadway, New York city, or 59 Market street, Chicago. 





Messrs. Harrington & Richardson, of Worcester, Mass., have 
long been known as manufaeturers of firearms, with revolvers as 
a specialty. Their new ca! ue, No. 6, beside being beautifully 
illustrated im most artistic fashion, gives a deal of information 
about their arms, and thus is worth reading for itself alone. The 
Harrington revolver is adapted for the uses of ple in all sorts 
of situations. Their descriptive catalogue will be sent free to 
applicants. 





To anglers in and about New York, as well'as to many others 


scattered over a wider territory, J. F. arsters, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., is a familiar name: His business has been long estab- 
lished, and a great many anglers have come to d id on him for 


their fishing tackle of all-sorts. Mr. Marsters offers a list of all 
the fishing tackle to a man who will send him stamps. 





The Dixie minnow, manufactured b . ‘ 1 
Ga., is said to be the only artificial minnow now in existence 
which represents the real fish swimming upright. As such, it 
should prove an attractive lure, and since indestructible, it can 
be used indefinitely It is for sale by all dealers. 


E. T.. Dukes, of Quitman, 





At the Houston, Texas tournament, March 17-19, Mr. Frank 
Faurote, of Dallas, shooting Winchester factory loaded shells and 
a Winchester repeating shotgun, broke out of 575 targets, and 
thereby won high average. 





Mr. J. L. Head, of Peru, Ind., won the Indiana live-bird cham- 
pionship with a score of 44 out of 50. He used U. M. C. Arrow 
shells. Mr. S D. Boris scored 43 out of 50. 





i pea Se Ae lt 
loaded shellg and a Remington gun, 


Brenham,- March 23 
He shot U. MM, Sectors 


